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EDITORIAL 


We imagine, therefore, we invent 


A s I write this, it is raining outside. The sun has gone into hiding for 
the past two days, and the music from my radio is drowned out by 
the sound of a steady downpour. I imagine this is the case in much 
of our country - grey skies and wet roads, damp ciothes and biscuits that go 
soggy within a moment of being put on the plate. And then of course, over 
everything is the cloud that we have become so familiar with: Covid-19. 

In some ways, we have forgotten how to think about iife, to make pians. 

M ost people I speak to say they are "taking it one day at a time". Even as we 
adapt to the new demands and expectations being placed on us, we limit 
ourselves from thinking too much about the future. In some ways, we are 
telling ourselves, "we'll deal with the future when it comes". 

But imagination is a tough thing to restrain. It finds ways to escape into 
heads, turning fears into possibilities, changing "what?" to "what if?" Often, 
it's the force that shapes the future. 

So, for this issue, we asked some of our contributors to put their 
imaginations to work and tell us what they saw. What might our collective 
classroom (or beyond classroom) future look like? How would we look as 
we emerged from this cocooned moment? Some of the stories were hard 
pragmatic analyses of the moment and its lessons. Others were softer, more 
hopeful visions of perspectives gained. And yet others struck a cautionary 
note, or pointed to adaptations that would help us cope. 

But in all, they make for some engaging and thought-provoking reading. 
Pandemics and other crises have always served as fodder for the 
imagination. They have prompted artists to create work that has resonated 
far beyond its time, to be revisited when the next great disaster strikes. This 
is why sales for books that tell such stories have risen in these times: Albert 
Camus' The Plague, or Daniel Defoe's Chronicles of the Plague Years, 
or, closer home, stories about the Great Bengal Famine and the impact in 
India of the 1918 Spanish Flu. While many of these accounts are sobering, 
they also give us a sense that the worst times are inevitably followed by 
something a bit better. They lead us to re-think our approach to things, and 
question our priorities. 

ButTeachers' Day is also a time to celebrate and acknowledge our lives 
as teachers, the small victories we have had over the years, and the 
possibilities that unfold every day in our interactions with children. Take 
that moment and treat yourself to something nice! 

Happy teachers' day! 
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COVER TH EME 


A new beginning 

Anand Krishnaswamy 



I magine what it would be like ifwecould wind back time to when the 
Neanderthals walked and reimagIne the course of mankind - Would 
we wage wars? Would we still discriminate based on race, colour, 
sex? Would capitalism take such a shape? Would forests still be thus 
depleted? Would we allow for plastic to fill the oceans? Would we 
allow for so many species to go extinct? Would we still look at learning, 
thus? 


It is easier to imagine replacing the classroom with a Zoom session or a 
teacher with an Al system or chapters and lessons with projects, etc. G iven 
such an opportunity as to reimagine learning and education from scratch, 
it would be a disservice If I restricted my imagination to cosmetic changes. 
The possibility of carving out a new world is indeed intoxicating for the 
fertile mind. It conjoins nurturing the depth and beauty of learning as well 
as garnering the prescience to design an adaptive and resilient approach to 
structured education. 


I would start by recognizing two pleces/assumptlons of the education 
structure that form Its very bedrock: 

a. The student Is Incapable of designing her/his education. In other words, 
a student is incapable of knowing what, how and when to learn. 

b. All that can be learnt Is not easily or readily available. You need the 
whole troupe - schools, teachers, books, labs, exams, student loans etc. 






- to assemble in order to access 
any worthwhile knowledge. 

These assumptions probably 
needed to be questioned whether 
COVID-19 had struck or not. 
What we have seen so far is only 
a reaction to the lockdown and 
not a transformation in education 
in a worid iearning to iive with 
COVID-19 (because it isn't going 
away anywhere). Online ciasses 
are a reaction and not necessarily 
the face of things to come. No 
stakeholder - teachers, students, 
parents, school management, 
educational departments or boards 
- was trained or equipped to switch 
to a strategic distanced-education. 
Not one of them was able to 
pause long enough to rethink 
methodologies or pedagogies. 
What happened, and continues to 
happen, is what can be termed as 
reactionary education or bunker- 
education - where all those 
who had access to a bunker got 
assembled into one, being educated 
in whatever way possible by the 
teachers around. Hence, it will be 
wisest not to put our shoulders to 
making the past few months better 
or bringing the old wine into a new 
bottle. 

I will start by questioning the 
aforementioned assumptions and 
ask - W hat if they were not true? 

W hat if every child, every student is 
thoroughly capable of ascertaining 
what they wish to learn, how they 
wish to learn it and when they wish 
to learn it? 

What if every child could extract 
learning from anything and 
everything they touch, see or feel? 

What if a child could send a 
question into space and receive an 
answer? 

What if a child could learn at 
various levels and all of that was 
acceptable? 

What I imagine, and hope, will 


become of our education is 
composed of four facets: 

1. Hyper-localized and in-situ 
experiences: 

What I mean by this is that learning 
will not require one to go on a 
pilgrimage - to a sacred school or 
employ prescribed textbooks, etc. - 
but can be found right where one is. 
To take a butterfly in one's garden 
and find the depths and beauty of 
mathematics, science, languages, 
poetry, logic, history, geography, 
economics and much more in it, 
is more vital and accessible than 
having a tome for each. The student 
could walk into his local grocery 
store and obtain the skills and 
theory of business, accounting and 
economics. Walking under a dome, 
she can access the laws of physics, 
mathematics, history and material 
sciences. By allowing the near and 
immediate to provide as much (if 
not more) learning as a sterile and 
distant classroom, we are bringing 
credence to the world in which 
the child (and her family) is most 
familiar. This allows the family 
to participate with confidence 
unlike the recent reaction to the 
lockdown. This allows learning to 
happen anywhere and everywhere 
rather than only in a school or 
classroom. Added to this, the child 
learns in the context of their culture 
and traditions. If a student walks by 
a gharat(water-mill) in Uttarakhand 
and the gharat can "speak” to 
her about the history, traditions, 
physics, mathematics, folklore, 
music associated with it, then 
what could be better especially 
when none of that will ever find an 
entry in the textbooks of NCERT? 
Imagine the same student visiting 
the Jain temples of Ranakpur and 
being regaled equally in all that 
those temples have to offer. This 
student would be educated in a 
way she never would be in any 
school with an objective and 
disconnected curriculum. By using 
the immediate surroundings of the 


child, the education of the future is 
hyper-localized and by taking the 
learning and the student into the 
context of the learning, it is in-situ. 

All of this will be more realistic 
and less fantastic when assisted by 
technology, especially the power 
of Virtual and Augmented Reality 
(VR & AR) running on the powerful 
backbone of the Internet (or maybe 
an EduNet). VR can take me places 
and situate me in the midst of the 
Panipat war or in the midst of the 
recent Black Lives Matter protests. 

I can query and understand what 
this white powdery substance is 
that I just found on my trek and find 
rich information and lore about it. 
Technology already allows me to 
recognize constellations, plant, 
bird, insect species based on 
images, sound, etc. Some of what 
I witness might not be discussed 
or available which is where I will 
reach out to communities of experts 
to seek their guidance and perhaps, 
document for other learners. I, as a 
grade 5 student, might be the one 
to document it. 

If the state focused on providing the 
infrastructure and equipment for 
anyone to use (I actually imagine 
kiosks of hardware that any student 
can scan and use and return to any 
other kiosk) then they would not 
have to worry about the state of 
intelligence of our citizens. Crores 
of tax money can be saved in 
building this infrastructure versus 
the scores of unmanned schools. 
These would be mostly one-time 
investments with periodic updates 
and maintenance. A student would 
actually be able to repair some of 
these themselves (imagine a broken 
viewing device "telling you" how 
to repair it). This might well be a 
self-sustaining learning ecosystem 
which takes me into the facet of 
ownership. 

2. Individualized and owned: 

With access to information and 
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literature available widely and 
easily, a student is free to learn 
whatever s/he chooses to whatever 
depth and/or breadth. The student 
might also choose to explore his 
world while waiting for his friends 
to arrive for play. She might choose 
to study bits of it and then not return 
to it for a year or two and then dive 
into it with a fresh enthusiasm. 
Current education systems and 
curricula do not allow for that. I 
pray that the education of the future 
liberally allows for it. This should 
open the door for homeschooling/ 
community-schooling and other 
methods being sanctioned as 
avenues of education because 
whatever works for the student is 
legitimate. With the schedule being 
owned entirely by the student, 
vocational and academic study 
can be pursued simultaneously in 
the right mix. Such an education is 
alive to what happens around the 
world - e.g., a student might want 
to research June teenth (This day is 
observed annually on June 19*^ and 
commemorates the end of slavery 


in the U S) and gain a credential for 
an understanding of the same. On 
completing this, they might choose 
to return to whatever they were 
studying earlieror pick up a different 
topic. Teachers might guide her 
through this; schools might help 
curate options and opportunities. 
There might be a separate clique 
for each topic/subject/skill that 
the student explores along with 
a different venue and a different 
medium. The fear that a child 
will simply waste his/her time is 
baseless and repeatedly proven to 
be misguided. 

3. Richly composable: 

Today the curriculum Is fixed by 
those who aren't going to use it. 
W hat if we could allow each student 
the power and support to compose 
their own curriculum? If "knowing” 
and "learning" can be broken up 
into atomically consistent entities, 
the shape of what can be composed 
is richer. In order to make this 
possible, we need to recognize 
learning at a higher granularity 


than board exams and monoculture 
degrees. 

What if, instead of a score in 
mathematics, I could receive a 
score for each chapter? What if, 
languages could be broken up Into 
appreciation and utilization of the 
same? W hat ifthe sciences could be 
broken into myriad competencies 
that one could individually and 
separately master? 

This frees each student from a 
trivialized percentage score to rich 
evidences of capabilities - i.e., you 
could be proficient in Maharashtrian 
cuisine, expert in the grammar 
and structure of Odiya, average in 
past scientific knowledge but an 
expert in scientific exploration, an 
expert in guiding tourists around 
historic monuments of south India, 
proficient in English poetry, skilled 
in preparing balance sheets for 
NGOs, an expert in statistics but 
poor in complex numbers, etc. - 
which s/he can achieve throughout 
her/his life. This would allow one 









to mix and match requirements for 
various jobs, but more importantly, 
allow each person to pursue 
domainsthey enjoy. This also allows 
for studying to varying depths - for 
pleasure, for academic interest or 
for career prospects. How one 
assembles evidences of capabilities 
is entirely left to the student (or 
the industry’s specifications). 
Any expert on a subject could be 
authorized to provide a certificate 
of competence on the basis of fair 
assessment. Certificates need not 
come only from the CBSE/CAIE/IB/ 
etc. If such micro-credentials gain 
industrial and academic sanction, 
then it will be easier to stay 
relevant as It Is easier to replace 
a micro-credential with another. 
All of this can be easily managed 
and validated with a block chain- 
based credential management 
system. Artificial Intelligence could 
be employed to help the student 
compose or even identify strengths 


based on individual competencies 
demonstrated. 

4. Leaner and purpose-driven: 

This country is familiar with the 
tale of Arjuna and Ekiavya. It is 
often employed to drive home the 
point of "guru bhaktl" or devotion 
to one's teacher. It is also used to 
highlight how even the greatest 
guru was not devoid of agenda 
and manipulation. What most 
people don't recognize it for is the 
declaration of the irrelevance of a 
teacher even for something which 
is as hands-on as archery. Ekiavya 
was able to attain greater mastery by 
replacing the guru with a mere idol. 

I would not bat for no guidance - 
everyone needs a little - but I would 
certainly raise the case for critically 
re-assessIng the role of teachers. 
In the future, I hope their role is 
more well-defined and purpose- 


driven. Teachers could be subject- 
matter experts and help clarify on- 
demand or they could be a guiding 
voice through any confusion or 
circumstances requiring kind and 
wise supportorthey could be career 
counsellors who have known the 
student for long and are themselves 
exposed to the industry or they 
could be certifiers of capability (i .e., 
provide the stamp of "Proficiency in 
Maharashtrian cooking"). 

Schools will, then, also become 
clearer in their offering and there 
would be less of the real-estate and 
pomp of learning. Schools Instead 
might be curators and publishers 
of content and literature. They 
might be curators of experiences or 
0 rc h estrato rs 0 f I ea rn i n g exc u rsi 0 n s. 
They might hold access to the finest 
guides and experts. They can still 
be the real-estate for congregational 
activities like sport or theatre but 
the assemblage will be well-defined 
and pointed. Governments can 
ensure that everyone has fair and 
high quality access to knowledge 
and experiences. The Industry will 
own the responsibility of creating 
assessments to accept and training 
to skill Individuals. Parentswill also 
be supported to assist children in 
their education. Every player In this 
space will have a clear purpose. 

It is with these four aspects that I 
see education and learning become 
richer and more responsive. 
Learning will, then, truly be 
something that is lifelong and not 
something that must be completed 
by an age of 21-24 years or be held 
to ransom by lockdowns or wars. 

The author is a computer scientist 
reborn as an educatorwho is passionate 
about returning education to its roots 
of curiosity and wonder. He served as 
the Dean of Academics and Emerson 
Chair Dean of STEM at Purkal Youth 
Development Society. Currently, 
he volunteers with educational 
institutions. He can be reached at 
< anand.krishnaswamy@gmail.com> . 
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Post-coronavirus times, 

Rammohan 



T he coronavirus crisis has been a tumultuous one for India and 
its heterogeneous education sector. Although there has been a 
rush to go online, can this be construed as a thoughtful response 
to the crisis or was it a hurried reaction to save the upcoming 
academic year? Any new and paradigm-shifting response in 
education winds its way into debates like de-schooling or unschooling. 
There are islands of excellence around these ideas, but masses often visit 
these islands as 'Edu-tourists' rather than dwelling on them. So, in the post- 
coronavirus times, what do we expect from education, which is hinged 
to the hook of curriculum and remains fixated with 'learning outcomes'? 
The newfound understanding must begin by having a consensus on the 
term 'post-coronavirus world' for education. This world must carry a new 
understanding of life with more care, sensitivity and responsibility towards 
disadvantaged communities, ecology, non-human species and natural 
resources. How can we dovetail this post-coronavirus plank to revive 
the education ship in the real sense? Will It become the paradox of the 
Ship of Theseus - in other words, can the 'new approach' of revival be 
fundamentally different from the pre-coronavirus education? 


OJ 

O 




2 

Q. 


Allowing the child to grow physically without any external support of 
cognitive enhancement carries no wisdom in conventional education. 
This entrenched thought results in a child being preoccupied with external 
Inputs given by schools. Thus, herinvolvementwith the community remains 
peripheral. The pandemic has given us an opportunity to change this insular 
understanding of communities. Our cities and villages are a melange of 
communities. The interdependence for trade and commerce often obliterates 
the ingrained community markersof people in real life. Still, inter-community 
mingling and cooperation beyond transactional relations remain bookish 
for many. The pandemic has given a real-life edge to inter-community 
cooperation and coexistence. The lockdown period underscored this aspect 

Farming Maths 



education and the Ship of Theseus 

Khanapurkar 


as everyone witnessed how the 
providers of essential services went 
beyond the cali of duty to keep 
life going. For the first time in the 
21®' century, the pandemic had 7.8 
biilion people on the planet united 
in grief as a 'global community'. 
The coronavirus did not give a 
fig for human-made nation-state 
boundaries. Education can build 
upon this newfound solidarity, 
community sharing and global 
unity. Can this lead in some ways 
and encourage youngsters to not 
see the communities as 'us' versus 
'them'? 


The pandemic in India unravelled 
various social fault-lines. Consider 
the desperation of migrant workers 
to reach their far-away homes as the 
lockdown threw them in despair. 
The nation watched with shock 
and disbelief as migrant workers 
walked hundreds of kilometres on 
the hot surface of highways in the 
swelteringsummerofindia. Imagine 
this tragic episode 'escaping' the 
collective conscience of youngsters 
as they continue to get swayed by 
grades for an individualized future. 

We often raise poignant sighs for 
missing values in education. Can 
we have a serious space in the 
curriculum to nurture the value 
of community cooperation? Let's 
take an example to understand 
this. No school in an Indian city 
can physically distance itself from 
the cheek-by-jowl existence of 
informal settlements around it. 
The socioeconomic fabric of these 
settlements is strained with the 
coronavirus crisis. Issues like the 
loss of livelihoods and impossibility 
of maintaining social distance 
due to congested habitation have 

Sprouts of Education 


compounded the concerns of its 
inhabitants. These are the same 
people whose collective efforts 
and services in doing menial tasks 
allow more privileged people 
to live a comfortable life. Our 
schools cannot afford to turn 
a blind eye to the community 
needs of these multitudes of 
hard-working but undermined 
people. Be it math, geometry, 
geography, history, sociology or 
even language, each subject can 
have practical application to build 
community cooperation in the post- 
coronavirus period. Just a subject 
of community toilets can open 
a Pandora's box. Several issues 


revolve around community toilets, 
such as its structure, national and 
international best practices in 
building community toilets, new 
technology, sewerage system, 
gender angle, schemes floated for 
its'repairs' along with disbursement 
of funds, remuneration given to its 
cleaners and their socioeconomic 
background, health issues 
faced by inhabitants of the 
settlements, especially children 
and senior citizens, public health 
communication related to hygiene 
aspects. All these issues can be 
analyzed and documented by 
students with the new lens of 
community cooperation while 
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Irrigating Lives 

learning subjects. Many such real- 
life needs of the communities can 
be part of the curriculum to instill 
an inclusive sense of community 
involvement. The curriculum 
should also accommodate regional 
and cultural variations of a child's 
surroundings. A child in rural 
areas will not come across the vast 
sprawl of an informal settlement. 
But she may have to deal with the 
loss of livelihoods of her parents 
returning from the cities and now 
struggi i ng w ith subsi stence farmi ng. 
As a response to this, a significant 
component of agriculture in the 
curriculum can encourage rural 
youngsters to root themselves in 
their soil. Its long-term effect may 
result in these young ones rejecting 
the precarious future as a migrant 
worker in cities. Can the curriculum 
be flexible to accommodate such 
context-specific needs? 

We have several well-endowed 
schools in the cities which carry 
a tremendous advantage of 
resources. Youngsters studying 
in such schools do not have the 
pressure of first-generation school- 
goers or under-resourced children. 
Propelled by the abundance of 
resources and parental support, 
their imagination follows no 
orbital contours. Students from 
such schools can put their minds 
to rebuilding the less privileged 


schools Including rural areas and 
even learn from each other. Those 
who are privileged can also learn 
a thing or two about how the food 
they eat grows in hinterlands and 
reaches their homes in cities. Thus, 
the inter-community ethos can 
begin within the school community 
itself Encouraging this process may 
also lead to students getting a real- 
life exposure to different forms of 
inequalities. Some may even go a 
step further and decide to raise their 
voice against it. Imagine youngsters 
who, during such inter-school 
bonding, come across a school for 
children displaced due to a large- 
scale Infrastructure project in the 
hinterland. One of the youngsters 
appeals to the school to address 
the educational concerns of these 
children at a policy level until it is 
resolved. The school can support 
such a youngster by collectively 
learning, about something they had 
not known of until that moment. 

In reality, the post-coronavirus 
phase may push schools to 
prioritize the 'learning lag' due to 
the lockdown and sideline other 
things. This may reduce the deep 
impact of the coronavirus crisis as a 
narrow sidetrack of school projects. 
So, what could be a teacher's role 
here with support from the school? 
The pandemic has been a deeply 
felt emotional experience for many. 


It has also been an unprecedented 
experience for the teacher 
community. Schoolscan tap into the 
core emotions felt by teachers due 
to the pandemic. We can consider 
one more example here. For the 
last two decades, the rising demand 
for private English medium schools 
has created a wave of affordable 
private schools. These are low-cost 
schools, serving the burgeoning 
need for English education among 
low-income communities. The 
quality of education has been a 
long-time concern of these schools. 
The pandemic was a turbulent 
phase for the teachers working in 
thousands of such schools across 
the country. The teachers in these 
schools must have introspected 
hard about the rote learning 
education they proffer with little 
autonomy. Their transformation as 
human beings can lead the school 
authorities to collaboratively 
revisit the eternal question, 'Why 
do we teach?' Can the serious 
personal reflections of teachers 
get respect and consideration for a 
more humane curriculum in post- 
coronavirus times? 

If liberation from schools is 
unviable, then at least liberation 
from the inward-looking curriculum 
should become a 'new normal'. 
The coronavirus phase will pass, 
but schools should not treat it 
as an aberrational phase. That it 
pulled down the rigid walls of 
'gated living' and put us in a giant 
ship of 'global community' needs 
a constant reminder. This thought 
can keep ringing if the curriculum is 
powered with the real-life needs of 
communities around us. The Ship 
of Theseus can find its way out. 

The author is a public policy researcher, 
educator and writes on education, 
history and collective memories in 
South Asia. He has an M A in Education 
and International Development 
from University College London. 
He can be reached at < rammohan. 
khanapurkar.l8(a)ucl.ac.uk> . 
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Kamakshi Balasubramanian 



A week before July arrived, we began to prepare for school. 

jasmine and Kabir were blissfully unaware that courier 
shipments were arriving daily with books, stationery, and 
parcels containing things for lab work marked "fragile." Early in 
the morning, over our cup of coffee. Bora and I felt vindicated 
that we had decided to homeschool our children against the advice of 
friends and the wish of grandparents, on both sides, I might add. Thanks 
to the COVID-19 pandemic sweeping across the world, other schools were 
still undecided about the examination session, besides leaving children 
with an unsatisfactory sense of a proper conclusion to the school year. From 
what I remember of my own life, the last days before preparation holidays 
are usually joy-filled with a party atmosphere in most schools. 


We, on the other the hand, had enjoyed our last homeschool day as a 
family in great spirits with our ritual trek to the valley nearby and a meal 
in the village home of our head gardener and her large family. Our idyllic 
life continued through the summer months, and the only difference we all 
sensed - rather smugly - was the special calmness of our environment, 
now that city-dwellers didn't or couldn’t venture out to the riverside resort 
nearby. 
















The lockdown and social distancing 
didn't really disrupt our lives, 
because we live in a rural haven, 
on our own small farm. 

But Bora and I were in for a surprise. 
On the last weekend of June, as 
is our custom, we set out the ice 
cream churner in the verandah and 
eagerly began to peel and slice 
our last ripe mangoes. I called out 
to the children, who were playing 
volleyball with their friends not far 
from where we sat. "Jasmine and 
Kabir," I called out, "Finish the 
game quickly and get cleaned up. 
It’s mango Ice cream time. Bring 
your friends along, let's have a 
party!" 

"0 h, ice cream," shouted Kabir and 
stopped. "Wait a minute," he said, 
"Is this The Ice Cream Party?" 

"Of course, it is. Last weekend of 
vacations... We begin school on 
W ednesday, and on M onday we set 
up our study nooks." 

Instead of the excitement that 
homemade ice cream arouses, 
something heavy floated towards 
Bora and me from the volleyball 
court. 

"Dearest Khemu," wrote Sara. 
"What's so surprising about 
your children wanting to be like 
everyone else? When nearly all the 
school children in India are having 
an extended summer break, why 
wouldn't they expect it also for 
themselves? You say Jasmin wants 
to Join regular school and learn 
with others online. Why not see 
it as a compromise? She’ll still be 
at home and farm with you, and 
the learning will be In the hands 
of other teachers. I think it's a sort 
of win-win, no? Sooner or later 
she was bound to rebel. We can’t 
expect to figure out what's going 
on in their heads; neither can they, 
come to think of it." 


Sara and I were friends from our 
one summer together at a Youth 
for Farming workshop in Aleppo In 
Syria. My plans to live as a farmer 
had been realized but Sara’s dreams 
had been shattered. I often thought 
how different Syria looked now in 
recent news reports. I remember 
it for its beautiful groves and fruit 
orchards. 

1 continued to read. "Last year, my 
son's school was bombed, and the 
laboratories caught fire. I thanked 
Allah that it happened after the 
school had shut down for the day. 
That’s all I could think about. But 
Yasser couldn’t take any comfort in 
it. Two lab technicians, the football 
coach, and the head teacher had 
all been killed. For days. It was a 
dangerous place to be anywhere 
near. Yet, I learned that Yasser and 
his friends had found their way 
into the ruins of their classroom. 
They took pictures and posted 
them, which is how I knew of it. 
My trauma is so different from his. 
After that, I didn'twanthim to go to 
school. 1 wanted him to stay home 


with me and be homeschooled. I 
feared for his life every day, even 
in the temporary accommodation 
where classes were taught. Now 
after eight months, when much 
of the old building has been 
made usable again, the school 
management has reopened it, and 
their temporary accommodation 
has been shut down. Fie doesn't 
want to be separated from his 
friends, especially when danger 
surrounds them... What do school 
lessons mean, I ask myself. Do we 
really need them? We still have a 
functioning internet connection. 
And knowledge is available not 
only in buildings called schools. 
But then I think of him and his life 
and its reality...." 

Odd how, like Sara, Jasmin had 
also reminded us of another 
wartime disruption. She had talked 
about the Siege of Leningrad during 
World War II and defended her 
choice to Join "regular" school. 
"When times are extraordinary, 
we have to learn something from 
it," she argued. "You should read 
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about the nearly 900 days when 
Leningrad was barricaded... that's 
over two and a half years of extreme 
hunger, extreme winters without 
firewood, and yet somehow 
schools functioned. Guys, I have 
read the diaries of a girl by name 
Tanya Savicheva. They are just as 
powerful as Anne Frank’s. Tanya 
describes how they had no paper to 
write on, so the teacher gave them 
charcoal to use and they wrote on 
old newspaper sheets.” 

"But, Jasmin, we are not facing 
those conditions. We aren't in a 
state of deprivation," said Bora. 

"So?" said Kabir, making a "duh!" 
face. "That's the point. May be 
she doesn’t WANT the privileges. 
May be she wants to be like the 
average school kid who can’t 
have the familiar routine. Is that 
so unthinkable? Most kids don’t 
have personal interaction with their 
teachers now, they don’t have their 
friends and classmates to study 
with. They are learning a new kind 
of schooling. Actually, maybe it's 
time I did, too." 

Kabir and jasmin were 
demonstrating what we had been 
training ourselves and them to do 
every day as we worked through 
the lessons in our home school. 

Question premises. 

Question custom and habit. 
Question authority. 

And, in short, when major changes 
loom, look beyond the easy option. 
Consider even a common-sense 
solution only as one among many 
options. 

Were we to go back to the drawing 
board? Did Bora and I have to re¬ 
examine the very basis on which we 
had designed our homeschooling 
curriculum? Qur building blocks 
were sound, reflecting the most 


relevant aspects of many models 
to be had out there. We had 
integrated our farming lifestyle 
into it. And now our children were 
telling us that it was not just the two 
of them. Jasmin and Kabir, who 
were supposed to be receiving an 
education. We were required to 
stay open to ideas, too. Bora and I, 
if we believed in that education. 

That evening, I wrote to Sara. 
"Yasser’s need to have a strong 
sense of belonging at his school, 
with his friends, in fact with his 
generation, is a telling moment 
for me. Qf course we don’t want, 
as parents, to let our children face 
dangers and take risks. Yet, when 
my children say they are moved by 
the challenges millions of children 
in India are facing, I have to 
acknowledge the intensity of their 
impulse for shared experience. 
When I was young and wanted to 
study literature, my ambitious father 
wouldn't hear of it. H e said I could 
read all the books I wanted but I had 
to study science. H e was putting his 
faith in the superiority of science 
over other areas of enquiry. When 
I had the opportunity, I decided 
to use that science education to 
study agrarian communities. And 
that was what brought you and 
me together... I wish we could 
talk and sip some arak. Well, I 
am gradually beginning to lean 
towards easing up on our diligently 
planned curriculum, and let Kabir 
and Jasmin explore what they are 
going to study over the next several 
weeks. Bora is comfortable with 
that but I am not entirely so. It’s not 
going to be a free-for-all, no way. 
First we are going to write up some 
sort of objective and perhaps even 
devise a format for accountability." 

After I hit the send button, I sat 
thinking. 

Great and famous words of 
wisdom about education came to 


mind. Survival has required that 
we acquire practical skills from 
the moment life on earth began. 
But finer skills are needed for 
life to be lived in harmony and 
understanding. With people, with 
nature, while facing doubts and 
fears, but holding on to hope. We 
have had to build higher level 
skills, thinking skills to constantly 
reexamine what we need to 
learn, understand, remember and 
communicate. And renew. 

"Well," I said to Bora drily, as we 
walked across the length of the 
farm to round up the cows for the 
evening, "Which modern savant 
shall I read before we begin drafting 
our New and Revised Learning 
Manifesto for the Brave Young 
World?" 

Bora chuckled. "I am going to put 
my mind in reverse gear and look 
up the ancients. May be I’ll begin 
with that radical guru of mine, 
Gautama Buddha. Fle's got stuff to 
say about knowledge, wisdom, and 
self-discovery that has never failed 
me in moments of doubt." 

"Do you remember the story about 
the five students who chose to take 
different paths and travel led... what 
were they, the paths? Kindness, 
Flealing, Wholeness, Truth, and, 
what was the last one? 

"Freedom," Bora said, and we 
walked on, calling out to the cows. 

The author is an educator and 
occasional writer with significant 
experience teaching at secondary and 
tertiary levels. She can be reached at 
< papukamakshi@gmail.com> . 
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A learn-force raring to do 

Ratnesh Mathurand Aditi Mathur 


L ockdown could mean freedom. 

W hen the lockdown due to Covld-19 started, one general thought 
in the media and education circles was (quoting from one article), 
"Millions of children around the world are suffering the loss of 
learning." 

Now, as schools, colleges and universities are turning online, the buzz is, 
"Covid-19 is going to change education forever." 

The first 'worried statement’ is gravely untrue. M illions of children around 
the world are NOT suffering the loss of learning. 

Millions of teachers around the world are suffering the loss of teaching. 
Children, meanwhile, are merrily learning what they like to and want to 
learn. Some are doing craft, some reading, some playing games and many 
even participating in housework! Coronavirus has brought the gift of self- 
directed learning for millions of children! 

Children today are no more bound by the chains of forced curriculum. 
Maybe we need to look at this situation, not as a problem for education, 
rather as a huge opportunity for empowering the learners. 

Yes, we need to change education forever. No, not just tinker it here or 
there. No, notjust shift teaching online. No, not make the children slave to 
digital devices. 

Some children could merely be spending their time on digital gadgets 
playing games or watching videos and movies. Loads of children, in that 
sense, are not learning. 

M ost people see this as a problem. 




Photos courtesy: Ratnesh Mathurand Aditi Mathur/Aarohi 
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Unfortunately, the education 
system hasconditioned the children 
to believe that they cannot decide 
what to do with their time. We 
have actually converted them into 
consumers. All learning is dished 
out to them (in various forms 
designed by teachers and textbooks 
and AV content) and they are 
supposed to simply consume it. We 
have been conditioning children to 
believe that only school or teachers 
can groom them. We have been 
making them believe that they are 
incapable of living their lives. 

You see, this is the problem, 
which was created much before 
lockdowns happened. 

But by nature’s design, children 
are producers. Just watch a two- 
year-old rummage through his 
house in search of explorations the 
whole day. The two-year-old needs 
no curriculum, no teacher - he is 
constantly learning from things, 
from people and from his ingenuity. 
He is a factory which produces 
learning by the minute! 

As children grow, we move them 
away from the natural dynamism 
of being self-directed - to teacher, 
curriculum and system directed. 
Weconvertourprolific producers to 
habitual consumers. No wonder all 
they can think of during lockdown 
is gadgets, TV or the expression, "I 
am bored.” 


But we see this as an opportunity. A 
huge opportunity, massive potential 
energy waiting to explode. Imagine 
millions of children and young 
adults, a huge workforce (or let us 
call it learn-force) waiting on the 
bench, raring to do (and learn) 
something wonderful in their lives. 

All they need is a spark and we 
would have the biggest learning fire 
going around the world. 

For example, say YOU tube 
announces a YOU Learn (or 
something like that) 

Asking every child (in this world) in 
the age of 0 to 17 years to upload 
at least one video where he or 
she teaches the world what he or 
she knows - it could range from 
teaching somersaults, to how to 
make pancakes, to how to giggle 
without much reason and shoo 
away the blues or how to solve 
quadratic equations or how to 
sketch a puppy using toothpaste 
or their theory about aliens - 
anything! 

YOU learn becomes a challenge 
and a rage that every child thinks 
heorsheHASTO BEapartof. Rest, 
we leave to each child's ingenuity 
on what and how they make this 
video. 

After lockdown, so many online 
courses are being offered, but 
only by adults. Why are children 


not teaching what they know? 
Why do we not have a zoom web¬ 
conferencing for kids - kind of 
zoomkids - kids teach the world 

- free! 

The above is just one example. 

We're sure if we are ready to 
embrace the self-directed learner 
in every child, if we are ready to 
acknowledge that all learning (and 
notjust the school curriculum) is as 
beautiful and valuable, then we can 
create many such environments 
where our little producers can 
create the magic of learning. 

So here is what we propose - let's 
us all talk to biggies - governments, 
google/youtube, media houses, 
and yes, the schools and tell them 
that covid-19 and lockdown donot 
mean we have to now shift schools/ 
teaching online. It's time for a 
paradigm shift in education. 

We have a choice - as to how we 
look at education, at children and 
their abilities and how we can learn 
and live very differently from what 
we were doing till 2019. 

Imagine all schools which are 
nowadays keenly teaching online 

- change the format to each class 
being taught by one orfew children. 
Each subject-topic is announced 
in advance, a team of children 
collaborate among themselves and 
then at a pre-decided time for the 
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online class, they teach the rest of 
the class. Maybe, another group 
preparesthe homework forthe topic 
and yet another group prepares the 
test at the end of the month. 

Online or offline, in the classroom 
or in labs or on the grounds - the 
moment we get children to lead, 
not just others, but themselves, 
we are making them leaders, we 
are giving them responsibility for 
their learning. That responsibility 
will be the biggest learning for the 
children. 

0 ur experience is that children not 
only connect with children much 
better, they make better teachers, 
and they learn much more. They 
suddenly have a purpose to not just 
their learning, but to themselves. 

Which is why schools should 
seriously look at not just children 
teaching within their classes but 
teaching-learning happening across 
age groups. Perhaps children 
forming clubs based on their 
interest - could be a programming 
club or art club or maps club or 
poetry club, etc. The idea is simple 
- synergy is the most potent energy. 

Since each child is good at 
something , this will also force us 
to enlarge our scope of curriculum, 
embracing all learning - be it music 
ormaths, embroidery orelectronics, 
geography or gymnastics as equal. 
It's time to tell the children that A R 
Rehman is as important in our life 


as N arayana M urthy. It's time for us 
to let them believe that every career 
is as wonderful, that RJs earn and 
live as beautifully as CAs. 

We, as educators have the onus to 
open up not just children’s lives, 
but also parents' perspectives. We 
can showthe parents, simply by 
what we do and how we do, that 
education is not a preparation for a 
career, rather an empowerment to 
make each child realize his or her 
joy in life. 

And we realize that in this paradigm, 
the role of the teacher becomes so 
much more important and so much 
more exciting. In fact, we cannot 
anymore call teachers, teachers; 
they are now mentors - they now 
coach, guide and facilitate the 
learner, teacher and leader in every 
child. 

And mentors most importantly 
observe, most of the time. M enters 
observe not just what children are 
learning, but how they are teaching 
and learning from each other. 

Mentors observe whose potential 
is untapped. Mentors observe 
what children are not aware of in 
themselves and show it to them and 
their parents. Mentors observe what 
skills and knowledge are more 
relevant to children and society 
today and welcome their inclusion 
in the whole learning process (for 
example video making today is as 
important as writing). 


M enters obviously mentor children 
(and not the subjects). Mentors 
mentor learning (and not tests 
and exams). M enters mentor 
the joy of doing (and not merely 
acquiring facts). Mentors mentor 
collaboration (and not running out 
each other in some rat race). 

Most importantly, mentors mentor 
each other, the whole school 
turning itself into a learning 
community, each supporting the 
other. If you can, and we think 
you should, invite parents to be 
part of the school-community, not 
as customers, but as co-learners, 
co-doers and invaluable resource 
people. 

This could just be the beginning - 
the moment we see education as 
a co-creation of life, co-learning 
becomes our chosen paradigm 
and all energies and systems can 
celebrate in this joy of togetherness. 

Start by inviting chiidren to this 
party tailed life. 

After Covid-19, iet us have Co- 
live-20. 

Aarohi is an 0 pen Learning Community 
for learners of all ages, open to all 
kinds of interests, abilities, styles and 
content areas. Learning by doing what 
one wants, how one wants, and self 
reflection. It is a Community to co¬ 
live, co-learn and co-support each 
other. Aarohi's Campus is in a village 
near Hosur in Tamil Nadu (55km from 
Bangalore). More about Aarohi: 
https://aarohilife.org. 
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Tenth Grade, 2025: 

J ust another day 

Mehak Siddiqui 

A nother day, another assignment about the coronavi rus pandemic of 
2020. For English class, we have to write a reflective essay about 
our memories of the pandemic and how our understanding of it has 
changed since then. 

Last week, for history, we had to write a brief report about disease outbreaks 
over the past 100 years. And a few days ago, for biology, we had to research 
the latest developments concerning the vaccine that the world is still eagerly 
awaiting. It has ended up taking much longer than most people had initially 
expected and hoped. Turns out viruses are a lot more complex than human 
beings would like to believe. 

So are the math problems that they inspire. My newest e-textbook is filled 
with questions along the lines of, "If a disease infects 11 people and has a 
basic reproductive rate of 1.2 per day, how many people are expected to be 
infected after 15 days?" 

Ugh. I get it, COVID-19 changed the world. But do we really need to be 
repeatedly reminded about it in everything? The English essay about our 
memories of 2020 has become almost a staple each year. 
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I remember that it was the year I 
was supposed to start 5*^ grade but 
school didn't open until 2021. We 
had virtual classes but they were 
almost pointless given the unreliable 
internet and how the teachers didn't 
really know what they were doing. 
In the end, we were promoted to 
the next grade without any exams, 
something that was unheard of back 
then but is the norm now. 

With internet connectivity issues 
and the risks involved with gathering 
in physical spaces, the government 
eventually cameto the hard decision 
to do away with exams altogether. 

I know it was hard because I 
remember the prolonged protests 
and debates about that. Testing 
seemed to be the very foundation 
of education in this country and 
everyone seemed outraged about 
the sheer prospect of eliminating 
it. Fortunately, in consultation with 
international experts, an alternative 
system emerged. We now have 
continuous assessments in the form 
of aptitude ratings that determine 
which careers each of us is most 
suited to and what colleges we go 
to. We are supported to grow in 
the areas that we're most inclined 
towards and get extra help for the 
challenging stuff. 

Not surprisingly, student suicide has 
become a rarity now. Sometimes, 

I wonder who thought ranking 
children on their knowledge 
was ever a good idea. It seems 
completely absurd, almost cruel, 
now, though several countries in the 
world still do that. We learned about 
it in International Relations which 
is a newly introduced subject from 
the 8**' grade onwards, along with 
Emergency Medicine and Nursing 
Science. Because the adults finally 
realized that we all need to know is 
how to care for each other. They're 
mandatory courses because after 
we turn 18, anyone can be called 
on by the government to serve in 
healthcare if required, or be sent as 
a medic or a nurse in the military 


when needed, or to help an ally 
country in an emergency. When it 
comes to healthcare, the world has 
decided to largely cooperate and 
nobody is taking any chances. 

School runs on alternate days now 
determined by where you iive, 
so that on any day, it functions at 
about half the capacity. I attend on 
M ondays, W ednesdays, and Fridays, 
with Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays reserved for homework. 
It's mandatory for all students to 
take the school bus, to limit the 
movement of people on a larger 
scale. Of course, the bus is sanitised 
each morning and we have to sit 


well spaced out. 

Arriving at school, the first stop isthe 
security box. It's sort of like those 
scanners that were used at places 
such asairports, hotels, and shopping 
malls. But it's slightly different 
because you don't just walk through 
it. You step in and it seals around 
you to check your temperature 
and evaluate your protective gear. 
The official school uniform mask is 
made of triple-layered cotton fabric 
and it needs to be properly put on 
so that the sides are completely 
sealed and it rests exactly halfway 
up your nose. Your face shield also 
must be properly fastened, which 
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is determined by the specialized 
revolving camera inside the security 
box. It sends a combination of audio 
and text messages to your phone 
to guide you about what needs 
fixing. It also scans your body for 
any unauthorized items. Nobody 
is allowed to carry anything into 
school property except their phone, 
which is where all learning takes 
place. Once the security box is 
satisfied with your temperature and 
face gear, the exit doors open but 
before you leave, it blitzes you - 
and your phone - with a fine mist 
of organic sanitiser. It smells vaguely 
floral and makes me sneeze, which 
is unfortunate, given how sneezing 
in public is among the most taboo 
things you can do. Most of the time, 

I successfully fight it back but then 
my nose ends up tingling for hours 
and of course, I can't reach up and 
scratch it. Touching your face is also 
taboo. 

There are many stories of some 
schools using questionable sanitisers 
in the security scanners and this has 
been linked to COVID-19 flare-ups. 
Even the schools that don't have 
proper classrooms have the security 
box. I suppose priorities have 
changed. Classrooms are not that 
important these days because it's 
not advisable to be sitting cooped 
up inside for long hours. 

In fact, the best schools are known 
for their open-air learning spaces 
that have a shade for the sun and 
rain but let the breeze through. 
They're also ranked based on 
the number of trees they have on 
campus. And there are many small 
schools with literally no facilities 
except arboretums. I suppose 2020 
made people awaken to the need to 
reconnect with nature. I should put 
that in the English essay. 

M y school used to have a swimming 
pool that has now been converted 
into a garden of sorts. It's filled 
with potted flowering plants and 
is a pretty sight, but I kind of miss 


swimming though. Several subjects 
have been scrapped from the 
curriculum. Sports, music, dance, 
art and craft, all those where you 
had to touch a lot of things or be 
too close to others. Touch is a 
punishable offence. I remember a 
while back, a teacher got fired for 
touching a student's phone. But the 
parents didn't press charges or she 
would have had to pay a hefty fine. 

Phones have evolved quite a bit 
from what they were five years 
ago. They are now much thinner 
and come with extendable screens 
which are almost as easy to write on 
as paper. These screens also make 
it convenient to read the interactive 
textbooks. We do still have physical 
books available but they're kind of 
just decorative and nobody ever 
reads them. It's partly because of 
the risk of germs since paper can't 
even be sanitised. But a lot of the 
grown ups are pretty sentimental 
about them, just as they are about 
'proper handwriting'. So we each 
have an old fashioned paper journal 
in which it's mandatory to write at 
the end of each school day. 

In the days before COVID-19, I lost 
so many of my favourite pens after 
people borrowed them, but that 
problem is solved now. You no 
longer just ask to borrow an item 
so personal that it has someone's 
fingerprints all over it. It's both rude 
and risky. I remember in the or 
4**' grade, teachers would sometimes 
call us forward to write something 
on the board, handing over a marker 
or piece of chalk that had been 
touched by so many other students. 
I'm not quite sure if that is a legit 
memory or a scene from one of my 
many pandemic nightmares. 

The school day is shorter and 
divided into indoor and outdoor 
time that keeps rotating between 
grades. It begins with Happiness 
period at 7:45 a.m. and for my class, 
this currently happens outdoors on 
what used to be the soccer field. 


Several classes are spread out on 
different areas of the field to have 
their sessions simultaneously. We 
talk about our feelings and thoughts 
and share as little or as much as 
we want to. It used to be a kind of 
annoying activity at first but over 
time, it's become something I look 
forward to each day. It winds up by 
8.30 a.m after a short meditation, 
and we move indoors while those 
who were inside come out for their 
time in the fresh air. 

Of course, just like on the bus, we 
always sit spaced out since only half 
the number of students attend each 
day. Everyone has water bottles 
marked with their names that get 
washed and filled by the sanitation 
team before we arrive each morning. 
We're not allowed to carry them 
out of school and can get refills at 
the sanitation stations outside the 
washroom. We get blitzed with 
sanitiser before and after entering 
the washrooms. 

As for food, different grades have 
snack breaks at different times. It's 
usually some fruit such as an apple 
ortwo bananas to minimize the need 
for packaging or cutlery. The day 
winds up at 1 p.m. with a 10-minute 
traditional handwriting exercise. We 
have to pen down something we are 
grateful for. There is no school bell 
to indicate when time is up. Our 
phones ding in a synchronized way 
so that everyone heads out in small 
groups rather than all at once. Then, 
it's through the security box again 
and onto the freshly sanitized bus. 

At home, 1 drop my phone into the 
UV machine we have right by the 
door and head for a shower. I hate 
the smell of sanitiser on me but I 
feel it's permanently settled into my 
pores. I must remember to mention 
that in the English essay too. 

The author is based in Ahmedabad 
and loves to write and travel. She 
can be reached on Instagram - 
@worldofmehak. 
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Paidos. Agogos. Educatum. 

Sharoon Sunny 


V iraj rushed past the coffee table in the living room, and in 
that hurry, stubbed his toe. He sat down to soothe the pain, 
and momentarily forgot the real reason he had rushed back 
into the house. He wanted to retrieve his paper parachute to 
deploy from the fourth floor of his apartment complex while at 
play with his friends. Somehow the pain of stubbing his toe interrupted his 
gallant efforts to retrieve his giant paper parachute. 

W hile he rubbed his little toe gently, he caught sight of a book turned face 
down on the coffee table. The title read, I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings. 
He picked it up because the book had a beautifully illustrated cover page. 
He looked carefully at the illustrations and almost inadvertently, noticed the 
name of the author - Maya An-glow, he said to himself. 

Interestingly, there were no birds at all on the cover page. The cover had a 
young girl, about Viraj's age, walking across a somewhat empty landscape 
with a book in her hand. Somewhere in the hazy distance was a house, and 
the young African girl seemed to tower over the house. 

He put the book back the way he found it, rushed into his room, retrieved 
his paper parachute and rushed out of the house. Before he rushed out, he 
paused for a moment and wondered why there was no bird on the cover 
page. 

That evening, after he returned and he was at the dinner table with the rest 
of his family, he decided to ask his mother the question that had bothered 
him all evening. 

"Amma, I noticed the title of the book you were reading, I Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings, but there are no birds on the cover page. Where are the 
birds?" 
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As they ate, he watched his parents, 
mix the rice and curd with their 
hands, roll small balls, and coat 
them with the pickle and vegetables 
and relish them. He could never 
understand why they enjoyed a 
variety of textures and tastes all at 
once - sour mixed with salty, spicy 
with a tinge of sweetness. While 
these thoughts went on in his head, 
his mother tried to explain how the 
memoir was a coming-of-age book 
and that the title was a metaphorical 
reference to how a young black girl 
growing up In a whites-domlnated 
country fighting oppression and 
racism eventually became one of 
the most celebrated writers in the 
world. 

Dinner was a wholesome meal 
of rice, curd and kootuporiyal. 
Although the meal was light, 
the conversation was somewhat 
heavy and Viraj continued to have 
questions about what his mother 
said. As a brown boy, growing up 
in Bangalore, his understanding of 
racism was slightly limited. 

He told his parents that words like 
racism, segregation and oppression 
were all familiar, but somehow he 
could not truly understand them. 
He asked his mom if segregation 
meant what she did with the 
vegetable waste in the earthen 
Kambha: "Amma, so segregation 
means keeping things separate, 
right? Like you keep the cooked 
waste separate from the vegetable 
waste for composting?" 

Ran]ini found these moments of 
conversations a real reprieve for she 
realized how she could transform 
them into meaningful and engaging 
exchanges. Viraj was a gifted child. 
His abilities were above par, and he 
always stood out amongst his peers. 
Unfortunately, his intelligence also 
made him a sitting duck. Ridiculed 
and bullied often, he would retreat 
into his books to keep from talking 


lest his friends continued poking 
fun. 

She would use these moments to 
get him to talk about how he felt or 
what those moments of made him 
think of. She asked him why they 
felt particularly hurtful. 

"I felt like an outcast in a place 
where I had every right to be 
like everyone else. They always 
called me names like walking 
encyclopedia or nerd. They saw me 
only as an information generating 
machine. They never saw me for 
me, amma." 

His mother explained to him that 
oppression and segregation had 
similar undertones where one set 
of people, who felt superior to 
others, set the parameters on how 
others who did not match their 
criteria were to be defined. If they 
did not meet the set criteria, then 
accordingly, those people were 
considered inferior or that they did 
not belong. 

Some things became clear in his 
11-year-old mind, while others 
remained hazy. He instantly made 
a connection to his history lesson 
on slavery. Promptly making an 
observation, he asked his mother 
If Maya An-glow was a slave. He 
asked his mother why his history 
teacher could not explain slavery in 
the same way. 

"We are learning about slavery in 
our history lesson, but my teacher 
only reads from the textbook. She 
discusses the points at the back of 
the lesson and reads out meanings 
of difficult words as they are given 
in the textbook. So much is left out 
when she teaches this way." 

Wanting to homeschool Viraj, but 
never mustering up the courage, 
Ranjini used moments like these to 
allow her son to explore Ideas in 


a deeper manner. What he shared 
about school would be peppered 
with how his teachers had a hard 
time marrying vocabulary Into 
writing or finding ways to keep 
students interested. 

He always had anecdotes to share 
with her when he returned from 
school. During his English class 
one day, his teacher, in the middle 
of a prose lesson, stopped and 
asked students if they could give 
her a synonym for the word snatch. 
She forbade Viraj from responding 
since she knew he would have a 
ready answer. After going through 
23 children in the classroom, she 
eventually relented and asked Viraj 
for a response. He promptly said, 
'usurped.' The teacher admonished 
him, saying, "the English language 
has no such word, Viraj, and you 
should learn to carry a dictionary to 
class to help you understand these 
matters." 

Viraj promptly fished out his 
dictionary and offered it to his 
teacher. After flipping through the 
pages very confidently, to reach the 
section for words listed under the 
alphabet 'U,' the teacher realized 
she had to shed her veneer of 
confidence, and arrived a new 
word in her vocabulary. 

These anecdotes made them laugh, 
but Ranjini worried she willingly 
sent her son into classrooms with 
grim teachers who oppressed 
hapless students with dreary rituals 
of robotic recitation. She recalled 
her childhood days and felt Viraj's 
teachers were simian throwbacks. 

Then came the awful pandemic 
spreading its tentacles in disastrous 
ways, and not before long, she 
saw the insidious ways In which 
teaching began to make monkeys 
out of students. 
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Online became the new buzz word. 
Apprehensive teachers, anxious 
parents and unsuspecting students 
threw themselves into the deep 
end. Viraj rejoiced at being able 
to see his friends finally. With no 
time spent outdoors, summer went 
by in a whimper, so the thought of 
meeting other human beings similar 
in age seemed deliriously Inviting. 

The first few days were 'fun'. Viraj 
enjoyed sharing his experiences 
and listening to other children share 
theirs. What began as locomotion 
of gastropods soon gained an 
unprecedented momentum for a 
medium no one understood. The 
teacher started by 'teaching' a story. 

Viraj watched as the teacher spent 
the first 15 minutes warning all 
studentsnotto switch offtheirvideos 
or not to 'chat' while class was In 
session. With a combination of 


Teams and PowerPoint, the teacher 
suddenly seemed invincible. The 
teacher's voice echoed in his room; 
filling all the empty corners with 
words like, "understood children?" 
"No need to ask such questions." 
If a student wanted to clear his 
doubts, the teacher seemed deaf 
to it. He wondered how the author 
of the story would feel if he saw 
his story being reduced to a few 
slideshow presentations. 

Similarly, his biology teacher broke 
Into a slide after slide explanation 
about parts of a flower. "Tell me, 
children, what is an anther?" 
The answer was evidently on the 
screen, and the children read that 
out one after another, creating a 
raucous. Soon the students were 
warned not to speak out of turn. 
"Sejal, tell me, what Is an anther?" 
But Sejal never got an opportunity 
to respond. Udantika did, and so 


did Jonathan and Veeresh and the 
40 other children who were now 
waiting for a chance to just have 
their voice heard. The teacher 
was unmitigated in her march of 
knowledge creation. 

That afternoon, after sitting through 
an endless set of slides about 
prepositions, integers, plants, 
Mesopotamians, Viraj recreated 
his class. Combining math, science 
and English, he set off on creating 
explanations about the world that 
made sense to him. 

Chemistry and physics were 
introduced this year and with it 
began a fascination for chemical 
reactions and preoccupation with 
various physics-related concepts. 

Since the city was in lockdown, 
he knew he could not go out to 
purchase things that he might need 
for his experiments. Rummaging 
through the utility cabinet, he found 
a bottle called Mr.Muscle. Wanting 
to create hydrogen gas, he coaxed 
his mother into helping him fill up 
a glass bottle with M r. M uscle and 
cap It with a balloon atop its open 
mouth. 

Ranjini obliged. With the mixture of 
water, aluminium and caustic soda, 
when the bottle was given a shake, 
the hydrogen gas began to fill the 
balloon. Mother and son watched 
in fascination as the balloon got 
bigger and bigger and eventually a 
loud pop filled the garden. Stunned 
at the explosion, Ranjini took a few 
moments to regain her composure. 
She quizzed Viraj about why such 
an experiment was necessary. 

"See, soon it will be that several 
pockets will go into a containment 
zone. People will be unable to help 
other people who need assistance 
for fear of contracting the virus. 

I thought if we could have a 
sufficient number of balloons filled 
with hydrogen gas, then we could 
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tie packages to them and get them 
delivered to people in need. This 
will ensure there is minimal human 
contact." 

Ranjini, of course, was fascinated. 
She explained to him that the idea 
was truly novel, but it may need 
some tweaking for it to be fully 
effective. 

The next day, Vi raj went about 
collecting all the old newspapers 
around the house. There were 
broomsticks, tapes, spools of thread 
strewn all over the living room. 
Ranjini watched without asking any 
questions since she knew he was 
trying to improvise on his previous 
idea. 

In the end, he created a large 
parachute and asked for her help to 
carry it out. M imicking his principal. 


Selvaraj, Vi raj said, "Ranjini, 
won't you help the little boy with 
his experiment?" He climbed as 
high as he could and dropped the 
parachute, it gently came down and 
settled on the floor. Ranjini caught 
all of this on video. 

"It worked out, ma: air resistance 
and velocity; I think everything 
came together well. Will you now 
send this as a suggestion to the 
municipal people?They can deploy 
food packets to needy people." 

The next day, he explained his 
concept to his physics teacher and 
walked her through the dimensions 
of the parachute and how he 
launched it successfully. The 
teacher, fascinated by his attempt 
to help people in need, asked that 
he videotape his efforts and send it 
to the school email. 



Viraj promptly downloaded his 
video and sent it to his teacher. 

Two days after the incident, 
he received a certificate of 
appreciation for his proactiveness 
to help the needy. It was displayed 
prominently on his class notice 
board. All students in his class 
were now able to watch the video, 
and some even congratulated him 
on the experiment. Viraj's video 
kick-started a new type of learning 
initiative among students - hands- 
on projects. 

Students began working on projects 
with materials at home. Some 
brought homemade table vacuum 
cleaners, others automatic sanitisers 
and soap dispensers, and some 
wrote original stories and poems. 

Suddenly it seemed students were 
morphing into little inventors, 
writers and artists. They seemed 
to need very little instruction to 
carry out complex tasks and the 
outputs were far more sophisticated 
than their grade level instructional 
materials. 

Viraj would share these instances 
with Ranjini, and again, they would 
discuss at length why creating 
things out of nothing seemed more 
exciting than sitting through regular 
school. 

H e promptly broke into hisfavourite 
Dr.Suess rhyme, 

"Look at me! Look at me! Look at 
meNOW! 

It is fun to have fun. But you have to 
know how." 

The author is a teacher, and currently a 
Ph.D. studentatthe English and Foreign 
Languages University, Hyderabad. She 
can be reached at 
< sharoon.sunny@gmail.com> . 
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- THINGSTO THINKABOUT - 

Bottom-up policymaking 

Keeping schools at the centre 

Kathan Shukla and Vijaya Sherry Chand 


T heCOVID-19 crisis offers an opportunity to 
re-examine pubiic policies concerning India's 
school education system. We first discuss three 
problem areas: a) top-down policymaking with a 
thin research base, b) policies driven by political 
compulsions, and c) a narrow view of school 
education. We then present an approach that places 
the school at the centre of a decentralized, bottom-up 
policymaking process. 

Fault-lines in the school system 

Top-down policy with a thin research-base: It is 
well-known that a few highly educated individuals, 
usually IAS officers and their selected team members 
in state capitals, in consultation with the political 
leadership, identify critical problem areas and 
then formulate appropriate responses. Recently, a 
variety of consultants and non-governmental actors 
also found their role in these teams. However, we 
continue not having a system in place that feeds 
policy-relevant knowledge based on empirical, 
context-sensitive studies to the policymaking process. 
For example, the response of States to the rapid 
growth of low-cost private elementary schooling 
and the rationalization of public schools can do 
with more rigorous analysis of evidence. In total, the 
bureaucrats, though well-meaning, end up drawing 
on their own experiences, some recent publications 
they might have come across or some policy 
prescriptions put out by non-governmental actors. 

Policies driven by political compulsions: Politicians 
in power have limited time. They need positive 
results, which can be understood by the voters, at 
least one year before, any elections. H ence the focus 
tends to gravitate to populist measures such as free 
meals, scholarships, free stationery and bicycles, 
and infrastructure. All of these can be justified to 
an extent. There is some research support that links 
such initiatives to increased student enrolment 
and reduced dropout in some contexts. However, 
a serious assessment of these for wider impact on 
issues such as learning is usually missing. Whenever 
research gets done it is often to demonstrate the 


success of a particular initiative. In any case, for any 
meaningful improvement in children’s schooling 
experiences, one needs to pay attention to the 
qualitative improvement of the entire educational 
ecosystem and not rely on isolated interventions. 

Narrow view of school education: The school 
system seems to be built on the premise that all 
the state needs to do is provide a classroom and a 
teacher who will cover the textbook content. Thus, 
we end up with primarily two professions: teachers 
and teacher trainers. This narrow understanding 
of education goes against the entire discourse on 
qualitative improvement in school education. If 
we are serious about building an effective public- 
school system, we need a variety of highly skilled 
human resources: curriculum developers, school 
administrators, educational data analysts, school 
psychologists, educational test developers and 
psychometricians, and educational policy evaluators 
at district and state level, working in concert. The sad 
part is that we have never bothered to understand 
the role of these professions in the education system. 
W e should not be surprised to know that apart from 
a few exceptions, our universities do not offer any 
programmes for developing such human resources 
since there is no scope for the employment of their 
graduates in our education system. 

The overall result of these fault-lines is that the 
educational experiences of millions of children 
get distorted. Since we rarely have empirical 
examinations of policy failures, business continues 
as usual. Policy makers know that if things go 
wrong and there is a backlash from the grassroots, 
they can always rollback the policy and shift to a 
new idea. The lack of attention to the non-teacher 
human resources necessary for quality education 
adds to the distortion of the educational experience. 
The corrective to be applied lies in taking the 
development of a decentralized educational 
ecosystem more seriously and helping schools 
become the centre of such a system. 
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0 perationalizing bottom-up policymaking 

A comprehensive educational improvement, where 
most students achieve grade-level competencies 
and respective ail-round developmental goals, is 
complex and time consuming. It is important to 
note that for a small country like Finland (with a 
population comparable to Ahmedabad) it took 
more than two decades to transform its education 
system from mediocre to one of the world's top 
performing systems. For an effective turnaround 
of our educational context, three major changes, 
within a decentralized framework, are required: 1) 
production of policy relevant research 2) generating 
actionable educational intelligence at the local level 
and 3) demand from schools for high quality support 
from the administrators. The change has to start with 
the support systems that we have at the district level 
at present. 

In the current scenario, it is difficult to take for 
granted the willingness and capability of the state 
and district levels for educational research and 
training (state councils and their district institutes 
of education and training) to foster a holistic 
decentralized ecosystem. At the state-level, the 
councils should develop interdisciplinary expertise 
on designing relevant interventions, evaluating 




programs, developing sharp policy reports, and 
supporting multi-disciplinary teams at the district- 
level through appropriate recruitment or networking. 
Such expertise would require a diverse mix of 
psychologists, curriculum experts, data analysts and 
psychometricians, pedagogical experts, educational 
economists, sociologists, and so on. The councils 
may argue they already have departments with 
such experts. U nfortunately, the deficiencies of 
our system become apparent in the relevance and 
applicability of its outcomes - research that feeds 
into policy. The councils should open themselves 
up to an assessment of their knowledge-production 
performance; policy consulting with state- 
level administrators; media outreach to convey 
educational issues and policies to the average 
citizen; and developing the next generation of 
researchers for district-level work. As they do this, 
the councils will obviously have to factor in political 
compulsions and populism that will dominate in 
any democratic setup. Therefore, a good council, 
empowered with a solid research base, should be 
able to maintain a balance between strategic advice 
on informed policymaking with tactical 'schemes'. 

M oreover, change is needed at the district level 
as well. An honest assessment of the quality and 
relevance of the outputs generated by the district- 
level counterparts has to be undertaken. Such 
reflective assessments should open the door 
to the diversity of expertise needed and to 
a willingness to examine more localized 
alternatives to supporting educational 
achievement. For example, we have in place 
a huge one-way data-collection system. 

FI owever, there is hardly any evidence 
available on how the data (both administrative 
and academic) from the grassroots flows back 
to the schools in the form of actionable points 
for improving quality. What is needed is an 
approach that ensures data analytical capabilities 
at decentralized levels. This example can be 
extended to other areas which call for action: 

















leadership development, school psychology, test 
development, policy analysis, and so on. Getting 
the needed human resources for decentralized 
support through various models of networking is 
a task for the district levels. Such an ecosystem 
should be able to provide the necessary inputs and 
undertake a range of 'bottom-up' policy studies: 
efficacy studies; replication studies to develop 
a deeper understanding of contextual factors; 
scaling up interventions that work; evaluation of 
field practices and so on. In total, by recognizing 
and integrating the role of specific educational 
field experts and a data-driven balance among 
capacity building, autonomy, and accountability 
across all levels of administration, we can generate 
a self-sustaining mechanism that drives system 
improvements over time. 

Finally, any decentralized system requires schools 
to be demanding. For a long time, schools have 
been subject to paternalistic treatment by the 
system. It is time schools stand up for themselves 
and occupy the central role in the ecosystem. 
Schools need to demand high quality support 
for improving the schooling experiences of their 
students from district and state-level administrators. 
A decentralized, bottom-up perspective has to see 
itself as serving the school - the entire support 
system exists because of the school. The idea of 
even viewing the school as the central focus may 
be unpalatable to well-entrenched administrative 
and political interests. Our schools need to learn to 
look at the district and state administrators as their 
facilitators and partners and not as some higher- 
ups. The widely prevalent low learning outcomes 
are our collective failure, whereas the system 
tends to blame the teachers and the schools. W hy 
don’t schools question the role of district and 
state administrators in this collective failure? 0 ur 
schools will have to learn to demand and expect 
high quality service. 

Amid the COVID-19 pandemic and economic 
slowdown, right investment in the education 
sector is critically important. Interestingly, research 
predicts that if the world invests in high quality 
basic education system for all children, world GDP 
can grow at 11% annually for the entire century. 
Money will come back with high interest, but the 
question is - do we have it in us to put systems in 
place for bottom-up policymaking? 

The authors are faculty members at the Ravi J. M atthai 
Centre for Educational Innovation, IIM Ahmedabad. 

They can be reached at < kathans@iima.ac.in> . 



S tories about our gurus, acharyas and teachers 
abound in our folklore, literature and history. 
We are also a people who go to a great extent 
to celebrate our teachers and leaders. It is quite 
another matter that we do not show the same 
enthusiasm to practise their teachings or follow 
their advice! In spite of this, let me share here 
anecdotes about a few teachers who inspired those 
who came in contact with them - starting with Dr 
Radhakrishnan, to whom Teacher's Day is dedicated. 

These recollections are mostly from the annual 
teachers’ residential camps held during the Eighties 
and N ineties by a group of schools in Arunachal 
Pradesh, with which this writer was associated. Life 
then, in those remote mountainous areas, was stark 
simple. Power supply and newspapers were a luxury. 
If the teachers could still rise to the challenges of 
living ten months with first generation Arunachal! 
children, imparting them a good education and a 
base for future life, the credit goes in a large measure 
to the impact of these annual camps - and the close 
interactions with many eminent educationists and 
personalities, who urged us, 'still hold on yet, a 
while, brave heart, the victory is sure to come!’^ Such 
is the power of'Satsang’i 

0 ne of D r. Radhakrishnan’s former students at BFIU, 
a professor^ from Kolkata shared these impressions 
during his visit. As a student, he was struck by the 
style of his teacher's presentations: every class 
brought forth new ideas, new perspectives into the 
subject - no scope for monotony when 


Arvind Gupta 
(source: Internet) 
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their tribe increase 

S. M undayoor 


D r Radhakrishnan was at the podium. H e also told 
us that in June 1963, D r Radhakrishnan, on a ten-day 
Presidential tour to the United States, deiivered a 
series of around 17 pubiic lectures^ in the US. 'None 
of these iectureson Indian philosophy, religion and 
culture, was a repetition, but presented refreshing 
viewpoints to the audience at every venue!’ 

The late Prof K Subrahmanian, an English professor 
at the then CIEFL, Hyderabad, was gentleness 
personified: one who will be remembered only 
with the warmest feelings by anyone who met him. 
On a visit to our teachers' camp in 1983/84, he 
enlightened us not just on the teaching of English to 
first generation learners, but on many more aspects 
of dealing with young people. Interacting with him 
after the class was always illuminating. 0 ne day 
as we came out after the early morning prayer, a 
teacher asked his three-year-old child to wish the 
Professor 'good morning’. Turning to the teacher. 

Prof. Subrahmanian gently explained that as per the 
Indian shastras, a child up to five years is considered 
a manifestation of the Divinity; and it is we adults 
who should salute the child! All of us who were 
around were deeply touched.... This was the very 
message transactional analyst M uriel James echoed in 
'Born to Win’! 

The Professor could also present unconventional 
ideas to teachers. Discussing the challenge of 
'completing the textbook' in English, a most common 


problem raised by teachers everywhere, his'solution' 
was stimulating: he told us that the textbook should 
be a reader - for stirring young learners to take 
to reading (a new language) Joyfully. Hence the 
teacher’s focus should be to introduce the children 
to something beyond the printed text; and train them 
in the skills of using the language. Thus, he said, 
you can 'cover' a textbook in Just three months and 
spend the rest of the time teaching them grammar 
and usages and guiding children to do interesting 
activities, using the textbook and many more! A very 
out-of-the-box piece of advice, which a teacher, who 
treats language learning as 'answering the question 
answers at the end', would find hard to accept! 

A few years later, we experimented by using five 
language textbooks for primary classes, giving 
teachers the freedom to use them as creatively 
as they wished, and reducing the stress on the 
"question-and-answer writing”. While the children 
enjoyed it a lot, several over-anxious'day-scholar' 
parents (and the new creed of tuition masters who 
started emerging in Arunachal) complained of not 
knowing which questions and answers had to be 
learnt for the exams! 

I recall that it was Prof. Subrahmanian who 
introduced us to cumulative evaluation for finalizing 
the promotion of students to the next class: we 
introduced it in our schools long before CBSE 
prescribed it as the evaluation pattern. 



Prof K Subrahmanian (seated third from right) at the Teachers' camp at Kharsang, Arunachal Pradesh. 1983-84 
(pic. courtesy: VKVAP Trust, Dibrugarh) 
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Brig Dr Krish Pennathur addressing teachers at Kharsang, Arunachai Pradesh (1993-94) 
(pic. courtesy: VKVAP Trust, Dibrugarh) 


And he has since been a most 
loving and ever-accessible guide 
for teachers and learners in 
Arunachai, as he is to thousands 
elsewhere in the country. 

I conclude by adding here one 
more name, who, though not 
connected to school education, 
opened new windows of 
realization in the minds of his 
listeners. 


If a teacher could impress by his grandeur and 
meticulousness, few could match (late) Brig. Krish 
Pennathur, a renowned expert on 'Productivity'. 
Majestic by his army background, but very refined in 
his interactions, he awed us during his three-day stay 
with stimulating sessions on how productivity and 
effe' ctiveness can be enhanced in our campus life. 
He was thorough not only in his ability to present 
concepts in an appealing way, but in the delivery of 
his sessions. Punctuality was his hallmark. H is skill 
in concluding his talk to the minute was amazing 
to us, steeped as we were in our casual indifference 
to school bells! H is talks were always peppered 
with witty anecdotes. The Brigadier's attention to 
practising what he preached was striking: never 
would he forget to switch off the lights and fans 
before he left his room, or be casual about scattering 
his items around the room. Well past 60, he came 
from M umbai to an unknown place and programme, 
after a gruelling journey, only because of his 
enthusiasm to share productivity principles with a 
new audience - school teachers. Brig. Pennathur's 
impressive personality, his inspiring sessions and 
witty stories will long remain in our hearts. 

If a teacher can be endearing, then his name is 
'Arvind Gupta'! Of his first visit to Arunachai in 
1990/91 as a 'low-cost teaching-aid-maker' whom 
none of us had ever heard of, it can be said, "H e 
came, we saw, and he conquered!" In just an hour- 
long session, he mesmerized an entire gathering 
of teachers, who were willing to miss their other 
sessions to attend 'Arvind-ji's presentations. He will 
also be remembered for introducing us to books that 
gave us new insights about teaching and children, 
accompanied by astonishing stories behind these 

books: Divaswapna, Totochan, Gay-neck.we sat 

enthralled as he told us about John Holt, Gijjubhai 
Badheka, Mary Ashton Warner and Kuroyanagi. 

This visit by Arvindji turned out to be a landmark 
for many of us as teachers, educators and parents. 


Late Dr. A. K. joshee, a zoology professor in a 
M umbai college was a very friendly teacher, though 
I did not become close to him as a student. It was 
years later, on a visit from Arunachai, when I met 
him at his M umbai home that I discovered the great 
human being in him. Learning about my experiences 
in Arunachai, he suggested that children from the 
hills, accustomed as they are to hunting in daily life, 
must be sensitized about compassion for animals. 
This would help them evolve as better citizens and 
contribute to conserving the rich and rare natural 
wealth and biodiversity of the Himalayan forest. 

"The schools and dedicated teachers can do a lot in 
promoting such values,", he said. This was an eye- 
opener to me. H e presented me with copies of "The 
Animal Citizen", a journal of the Animal Welfare 
Board of India and advised me to subscribe it for 
all our schools. Since then we used to be in touch 
through letters, till his untimely death within two 
years. I consider it a personal loss. 

We all meet such teachers in our lives - in the 
classroom, office, factory, farm fields, even in 
a smoky village kitchen - casting their magical 
influence over keen learners. M ay their tribe 
increase! Gurubhyo namah! 
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A CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 
TO GET THEIR WORK PUBLISHED! 


Are you a busy teacher who barely finds time to read the day's newspaper? Do you wonder 
how you can be expected to keep yourself up to date on current research in the field of 
education, when you are so overwhelmed with numerous duties and pressing deadlines? As 
for writing: forget itl 

If that is how you feel, we fully understand. 

But which teacher is not hungry for new ideas? New tricks in her kitty? 

Those of you who have been reading TEACHER PLUS's reguiar column, RESEARCH IN 
ACTION, may have discovered that it has been designed CKactly for people like you.By 
selecting a different research paper each month, and distilling its essence, the column aims 
not only to bring Important research findings into your field of knowledge, it also suggests 
woysfor you to apply those findings in your classroom. 

Now here's an idea: would you like to select from any of the Research in Action pieces 
f httos ://thi nki n etea cher J n /ca t ee o rv/resea rch-i n -a cti on I and choose orre which has 
suggestions that you can actually implement in your classroom? 

As you try out these suggestions, record your responses to the questions asked in that 
box, and send us your groundbreaking research! 

We will compile these into a book that carries the selected piece followed by the description 
of your practice: as an exemplar for other teachers to follow! 

Think of it: you will get your work published even as you inspire another teacher somewhere 
else to follow suit I 

Come on, flip through the numerous Instalments of RESEARCH IN ACTION! 

You will surely find more than one which resonates with your unique needs. 

Send your findings in to thinkinEteachef22<^gmail,com 


date for receipt of your submissions {you can send in more than one): 31“ March I 
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ACTION RESEARCH 


Escape from reality 

Tim H ibsman 


E scape from reality and the classroom. Now 
is the time for research writing scenarios. 

G ive students the opportunity to learn more 
about the world around them as they role play in 
different scenarios. They must learn about their new 
environment by researching and understanding the 
scenario they are being given. Teachers can provide 
students with research writing scenarios that engage 
students in the research process, critical thinking and 
problem-solving skills. 



Escapism and Education 

Traditionally the term 'escapism' is associated with 
finding a distraction from life's unpleasantness 
through entertainment. The stress of daily life 
has forced people to distract themselves from 
thinking or interacting with people. Some of the 
most common forms of distraction are sleeping, 
eating and exercising. By sleeping you can simply 
ignore the pressures of daily life and at the same 
time, hopefully, wake up refreshed. Eating is 
often enjoyable, but also a distraction, especially 
if concentration is necessary to prepare the food. 
Exercise often involves physical activities and a 
change in the environment. While visiting a gym, 
there are new people and surroundings, as well as 
monitors or screens to watch while working out. 
Schools often provide an escape for children who 
have difficult home situations. The school provides 
a safe environment and is a place where there 
are friends and teachers who care about them. A 
passive form of escapism is observation; examples 
include watching a movie or reading a book. If the 
participant has a vivid imagination, these passive 
forms can be quite rewarding. The common notion of 


'getting lost in a book' is easily found on memes and 
posters in our culture. The active form of escapism 
provides the participant a direct interaction. Video 
games usually come to mind as the primary example 
of direct interaction. But there are other ways to 
engage the student. Below are some examples of 
using research writing scenarios as a way of making 
students pretend and escape into another world. 

Research and Assignments 

Conducting research is usually a solitary or individual 
procedure. With schools closed, this is the perfect 
time for students to embrace research writing for 
all kinds of subject areas. Students can be given the 
opportunity to research different topics and then 
provide their project through a traditional research 
paper and presentation. 

The optimum way to give students their assignments 
is through a model scenario. Provide students a role- 
playing situation where they must conduct research, 
write a report and present their findings. Consider 
the following academic 
situations: 

Health and Nutrition: 

Students are assigned to 
work for a health food 
company that makes 
consumer products. Pick 
any related products and 
research the positive 
and negatives to the 
consumer. For example, what are the side effects of 
multi-vitamins and/or daily supplements? W hat is 
the drawback of drinking high energy/high caffeine 
energy drinks? Do frozen foods have the same 
nutritional value as fresh foods? As a deliverable, 
students must present research information on any 
of the following concepts: product information, 
company description, nutrition facts, sales records, 
marketing information. As the students role play 
as employees of a health food company, they will 
gain valuable insight into aspects of nutrition and 
business. 
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Sports and Safety 



Students are assigned to work for a sporting goods 
company that desires to market equipment that 
focuses on safety. Pick a sport and anaiyze the most 
common injuries and then suggest some safety 
equipment. What are the most common injuries 
in cricket, cyciing or basketbail? Is there a way to 
prevent those injuries? What type of equipment is 
used? If you do get injured what is the rehabiiitation 
process? 

Business and Product Analysis 

It is time to go to work. Imagine 
that it is time for you to get a 
job. W here would you want 
to work? Pick a company or 
business that you would like to 
work for. Imagine that you work 
there and roie play on the kinds 
of activities you would be doing? Would you like 
to build automobiles or airplanes? Would you like 
to build electronic products like cell phones, iPad, 
wireless earphones, audio sunglasses, etc.? Would 
you like to entertain people? Would you like to be a 
teacher? Would you like to take care of people in the 
health and hospital industry? Students can research 
the company and career field they are interested in. 

Conclusion 

Sometimes students feel helpless in certain situations. 
Imagine watching the news and seeing all kinds of 
negativity in the world knowing there is little you 
can do about it. The above ideas can help students 
to temporarily escape from the world and role play 
while they are researching, writing and learning. 

Note All images came from https://publicdomainvectors.org and 
are royalty-free. 

The author is a tenured, Associate Professor in the 
Department of English at Indiana U niversity of 
Pennsylvania. After spending 15 years in the aerospace 
field (TRW/Northrop Grumman, Hughes Aircraft) he now 
focuses on professional and technical writing. H is most 
recent scholarship is presenting on practical simulations 
in the classroom at the Computer Using Educators 
Conference. He can be reached at < thibsman(a)iup.edu> . 
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ACTIVITY 


I observe, therefore I see 

Maya M. Nathan 


W hat is the role of observation in the 
teaching-learning process? From a 
young scientist who observed the sky 
and questioned why it is blue to a 5-year old who 
observes the birds in his surroundings and identifies 
their call, observation plays an important role in 
learning. But does the teacher need to develop 
observation as part of her/his teaching process? In the 
article, this question is explored through the author's 
experience of National Science day celebrations in 
her school. 

It was the September of 1921. A young man stood 
on the deck of a ship lost in thought. He looked at 
the limitless blue sea in front of him and the vast 
expanse of the blue sky above. The endless stretch 
of blue piqued his curiosity. Why is the sky blue, 
he wondered?The question bothered him so much 
that right away he began his experiments with his 
pocket spectrometer. Over a period of seven years, 
he spent his time researching the answer. The quest 
for the answer led to an important discovery that 
won him a Nobel Prize in Physics making him the 
first ever Indian to win a Nobel Prize in Science. The 
discovery was the Raman effect and the young man 
was none other than Sir C.V.Raman. 


To this day, we commemorate the day this discovery 
was made by celebrating National Science Day on 
February 28. 0 n this day, schools across the country 
organize science exhibitions on various themes and 
0 pen D ays. 

This year we decided to have a science quiz at 
school. Ours is a little school tucked away in the 
Nilgiri hills. It caters to about 80 children from 
the adivasi communities in the vicinity. Since it is 
a primary school, we decided to have children of 
classes 4 and 5 as contestants. W e thought we must 
make use of the fact that our students live in close 
communion with nature. So, we designed an audio 
round, where we would play audio recordings of 
bird calls and ask the children to identify the bird. 

We also planned riddles around animals and insects 
generally observed in the surroundings. The "Activity 
round" consisted of demonstrating an activity and 
asking what happens next. 

The plan was in place, the children were ready and 
had taken their places as contestants. The rest of the 
children formed the audience, including children 
from the kindergarten. Now, this was a concern. 

H ow would such young children sit through 45 
minutes of a quiz? Wouldn't they get bored and 


Children making a paper rocket 


The enthusiastic audience 
















disruptive? M aybe they could just be sent to play. 

But the other teachers insisted that the children stay, 
maybe they would like to observe too, maybe they 
would learn too. 

So, we started the quiz. In order to engage the 
audience, we had questions for the audience as 
well and if none of the contestants could answer, 
the audience could answer. Here, we were in fora 
surprise. 

Far from being an uninterested audience, we found 
it rather difficult to contain the enthusiasm of the 
younger children. This was especially true in the 
'Bird calls' round. Even before the audio finished 
playing, tiny hands shot up in the air, trying hard not 
to shout out the answer. 

It was similar in the 'Activity round'. The first 
demonstration was of a balloon filled with air placed 
on a candle frame, it bursts. W hat happens when 
the balloon is filled with water and then placed on 
the flame? Would the balloon burst or not was the 
question. Every child was ready with their guess and 
keenly observed what happened. We also had as 
the final componentof the quiz, a 'rocket-launching 
activity’. We all know how children are fond of 
making paper rockets. So, we put that skill to test, 
by asking each team to make a rocket and see which 
one goes farthest. 

The whole exercise brought to the fore, assumptions 
that were deep-seated in my mind. How we often 
assume children are "too young" to be interested in 
science. If science means making sense of everyday 
things, then even 4-5 year olds are keen observers 
and have started constructing meaning of their 
surroundings. 


John Holt, the famous educator, observes in his 
book, 'Learning all the time' that children are 
natural learners. He says that "children do not move 
from Ignorance to knowledge like the turning on 
of a switch, but they create knowledge gradually 
by observing, wondering, theorizing, testing and 
revising their theories." 

Our work as teachers then is to observe the child 
to see which stage of discovery, he/she is in and 
aid them to move further. We need to know the 
child's theory of a phenomenon before rushing In 
with our explanations. In one of the schools where 
I worked, the kindergarten teacher carried with her 
a notebook with every child's name in it and a few 
pages dedicated for each child. She shared that over 
a period of 2-3 months, looking back at these notes 
gave her insight into the child's learning. Replicating 
this may seem impractical for most teachers with 
large class sizes and long working hours. But what 
might work is, noting down what we as teachers 
feel are significant observations about a child during 
the course of a week. The observations could be the 
questions the child asked, something she did for a 
friend or elder in the school, what she chose to do 
during unstructured play time and so on. 

As children strive to make sense of the world around 
them, we as teachers should strive to understand 
their Inner world! 

The author works with Vidyodaya Adivasi School, 

Gudalur, The Nilgiris. Formerly a researcher, she and her 
team now run a Resource Centre for maths and science 
popularization. Their experiment and activity videos are 
available on YouTube - bitly/kaathadi. She can be reached 
at< maya.nathan(a)gmail.com> . 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Team teaching: a true account 

Neeraja Raghavan 


W hat happens when a H indi teacher and 
a social studies teacher team up to teach 
social studies together? 

And if one of them is a senior teacher, does this affect 
the dynamics in any way? 


permission to take 
one or two classes 
on the topic. Ratna 
readiiy assented 
to her taking one 
of her four weekly 
classes, over two 
weeks. 



Ratnakumari and R. Swati 



CONSTiTtfTiON OF 
THDXA 

L I XII Al ^ a SlnB UtiiKvM Cl - 


So, Swati began 
with an introduction 
to the topic: "The 
Constitution and 
the Preamble", 
even as she shared 
with Ratna that she 
wanted to do this 
alone, so as to build 
a rapport with the 
children. M oreover, 

as she was teaching civics for the first time (and that, 
too, in English), she had to see how it would go. 'I 
was quite comfortable with the subject terminology 
in Hindi,' Swati acknowledged. 


H ere is an account of such a collaboration, which 
sprang out of an idea mooted during a staff meeting: 
"Let's try and teach a subject that is not the one 
of our training!" Swati (who usually teaches H indi 
across grades at The Peepal Grove School) sprang 
into action as soon as she heard this, and teamed up 
with her colleague, Ratna (who teaches social studies 
across grades at the same school). 

Initiation of teamwork 

M ulling over this idea in the staffroom, Ratna 
expressed her need for clarity on the topic "The 
Constitution": 'I want a few tips on how to go about 
transacting this in Grade VII.' 

Immediately, Swati (whose favourite subject had 
always been civics) came forward to explain. Within 
a couple of minutes, she found herself requesting 
Ratna to let her teach it, although she confessed that 
her English was not so good. Ratna was only too 
willing to let her try, as she claimed: 'I was confident 
she would be able to do it and my selfish agenda was 
also to learn the topic properly.' 

Since Ratna was slated to teach the Indian 
Constitution to Grade VII next, Swati sought her 


So Ratna merely introduced Swati to Grade VII and 
left the room. This was a big surprise for the children. 
Although Swati confessed that she was really nervous 
at the beginning, her attempt to contextualize 
something as heavy as the Constitution reaped rich 
rewards. She began by giving the example of a family 
shifting into a new house. 

'H ow would you decide on suitable ways to enable 
everyone in the family to feel respected, happy and 
comfortable?' she asked the class. 

Now, the children got busy drawing up a rule book 
that they called their 'constitution'. Thus, Swati 
enabled the organic unfolding of topics related to 
the Preamble, by scaffolding the exercise through 
questions like: 

• How do you want your new house to be? 

• Wouldn't you give good space to your 
grandparents? 

• 0 r would you give equal space to everyone? 
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^ Designing teaching strategies 

Swati now felt emboldened enough to design 
newer strategies. In the beginning of the class, 
she would give them a hypothetical situation. For 
instance, when she had to teach 'Fundamental 
right of equality', she described the following 
situation: 

1. Raheem applied for a job in x company. 

Fie got selected but he was denied the 
job because he belongs to a particular 
community. Which fundamental right was 
challenged here? What should Raheem do 
now? (Justice topic from preamble) 

2. State legislature passes a new law that they 
will be launching new housing scheme 
just for this particular community. W hich 

D irective Principle was violated by the State?^ 

• Would your adolescent siblings have a different 
set of rules to follow? 

From the children's ready responses, it was clear that 
they understood and also enjoyed the lesson. Since 
Swati emerged from that class happy and confident, 
she continued taking the next class, too. After four 
classes, Swati felt comfortable enough to have Ratna 
sit in the class as an observer. FI aving explained 
the Preamble, she now showed some videos about 
how it had been constructed and presented in the 
Parliament, by Dr. B.R. Ambedkar. Encouraged by 
her positive experience, she then came up with the 
idea of completing the topic. 

This is how a collaborative effort was born. 

As their regular social studies teacher, Ratna now 
became involved in the entire process. 

Planning and transaction 

The positive response from the children made both 
teachers feel that if one teacher transacted the entire 
topic, it might benefit the children more. And so, 
they now decided that Ratna would take three of the 
four weekly classes for history and geography, while 
Swati would handle the civics part of It for rest of the 
term. 

The hesitation that Swatl's schooling in FI indi had 
left in her was now blotted out as she began seeing 
Ratnakka's confidence. So, she began preparing notes 
before the class so that she wouldn't make spelling 


mistakes while writing on the board. She would 
also periodically confirm the right pronunciation of 
difficult words from Ratna, a practice which turned 
into a teaching in itself: 

'I never had any inhibition to ask akka in front 
of the children, and this, in turn, gave them the 
space to ask us their own doubts. It also gave 
them a glimpse of our bonding.' 

The two teachers now made it a point to hear each 
other out before every class, and use that time to 
discuss, plan and redesign the pedagogy, after mutual 
consultation. Inevitably, there were times when they 
agreed and others when they disagreed. Flowever, 
they never had any insecurity or ego issues, as 
both were very clear that their main focus was that 
children should understand the content. 

Pedagogy 

After ascertaining that the children had grasped the 
purpose of the Preamble, both teachers decided that 
they should then have them represent it pictorially. 
So, they divided the class into groups and assigned 
a topic to each group, e.g., equality, justice, liberty, 
secular, sovereignty, fraternity, socialist, republic, etc. 
As the students did their research, Swati helped them 
select appropriate books from the school library. The 
teachers then asked them to draw pictures and write 
about the topics given. FI ere, they drew in another 
collaboration, viz., that of the art teacher, who 
guided the children as they began to draw. 



HUUTY 


Soon the walls of the school hallways displayed 
colourful pictures with explanations. 

To reinforce the concept further, the children were 
then encouraged to perform skits. Now the teachers 
thought it wise to change the groups, and so they 
formed the groups. By now, the children had been 
observed closely for quite some time, and the 
grouping strategy incorporated these observations. 
Factors like girl-boy ratio were considered, and a mix 
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of members that would demand - and thus enhance 
- teamwork was ensured. 

Students came up with ideas for presentation, and 
then performed the skits in front of the class. For 
example, the group that was enacting 'Sovereignty' 
used the (then current) topic of a defence deai to 
bring out the refusai of the Indian government to 
kowtow to any external country’s advice, and adhere 
instead to the stand that India is a sovereign country 
thatwili not tolerate any interference in its defence 
policies. 




To deepen their understanding ofthe subject beyond 
what was possibie inside a ciassroom, the teachers 
then gave the class a newspaper and asked them to 
ferret out articles related to the Constitution - like 
Fundamental Rights and Duties, Directive Principles, 
etc. Since one guideline under the Directive Principle 
was 'To provide free and compulsory education for 
children up to the age of 14', children found the 
following news reports related to education: 

1. There was a classroom with no teachers. 

2. In Kerala, a teacher was travelling on foot, 
crossing the river and trekking a small hill to teach 
the children. 

These news items sparked off rich discussions in 
the class. N ot only were students able to connect 
their learnings to actual national events, they were 
now encouraged to articulate their points of view in 


writing. To further consolidate this understanding, 
the teachers also gave this as holiday homework, 
allowing children to take the help of elders at home. 
The intent was also to draw in family members 
and enable children to gain an awareness of their 
immediate surroundings. 

W hen it came to the topic 'The Fundamental Rights 
- Equality’, the children chose the following news 
reports: 

1. Sabarimala issue: Should women be allowed into 
the temple? A couple of children were in favour 
of the court decision, while a few of them were 
against it. [One child said that he did not know 
anything but had to follow the law.] 

2. States should prevent consumption of liquor and 
other harmful drugs (One ofthe guidelines given 
under the Directive Principles). The children 
came across a news report that mentioned 

the continued usage of a few medicines like 
Ibuprofen and U nienzyme, two drugs which had 
been shown to have harmful effects on patients 
across all age groups. So, the children wrote their 
opinion that under the above Directive Principle, 
these drugs should be banned. 

Roles during collaboration 

Like any team, the two teachers had to work out their 
boundaries and roles as the work unfolded. While it 
was clear that being the subject teacher, Ratna was 
in charge, nevertheless, she remained open to her 
partner’s ideas and sometimes even allowed Swati 
to take charge. For instance, when it came to the 
performance in the assembly, Ratna was initially 
not as convinced as Swati about the quality. So, 
the content was tightened and unless the children 
showed visible improvement in dialogue delivery, 
Ratna did not approve. Thus, it was a collective 
decision that demanded extra hours, as class hours 
were inadequate. 

In turn, Ratna had to concede a point to Swati, who 
was not as concerned about the time factor as she 
was about the huge benefit of clear understanding 
that would emerge from performance ofthe skits. 

To Swati’s delight, Ratna understood her stand and 
consented to her altering the entire programme. 

Thus, the emphasis changed from splitting the 
presentation (into a display of charts followed by 
performance of skits) to one where the performance 
was centre stage, and the charts were on display all 
around for people to view at leisure. 
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^Connecting to the contemporary 

After teaching them the Preamble, Swati 
conducted a newspaper activity, where she asked 
them to go through all the news items that were 
related to the topics mentioned in Preamble. 

The children spotted news reports like farmers’ 
protest (freedom to express), different articles 
based on violence on women (justice), etc. 

These kinds of contributions from many children 
surprised both teachers, who had assumed that 
they could not understand such nuances. 


"The best part of working with Ratnakka was that 
she would understand my position and remain open 
to my ideas without bringing in her ego," declared 
Swati. 

Seeing the high quality of the students' performance, 
both Ratna and Swati wished to have them perform 
it again before the entire school. So, the skits were 
staged in the assembly too, and their work was highly 
appreciated. 

Such an overwhelming response and palpable 
enthusiasm of the children spurred Ratna and Swati 
to teach the other two topics (Fundamental Rights 
and Duties and Directive Principles of State Policy) 
also in the same way. [An example of transaction is 
contained in the textbox above] 

Teachers’ takeaways 

This collaboration opened up a space for the two 
teachers to think together and both declared that 
they learnt enormously, in the bargain. M utual 
cooperation helped things to move smoothly, as 
they discovered that they gelled well as a team. 0 ut 
of their innocence, the children would sometimes 
miscommunicate things that could easily have 
created a rift between them (e.g. declaring that the 
dialogue had been changed by one of the teachers 
in the absence of the other, when, in reality, the 
children had themselves altered it), but neither 
teacher allowed such trivial issues to come in the 
way. 

Being the less experienced and younger teacher, 

Swati experienced Ratna as being very supportive 
in allowing her to work in her own way. She was 
amazed to see the senior teacher's enthusiasm and 
openness to listen. 

"I have a problem of rushing through," confessed 
Swati, "while Ratna akka has a very steady pace and 


would go into details and repetition for explanation. 

0 n my part, I would suggest that we can sort out 
doubts later individually. I pointed out the time 
constraint, adding that most of the children had 
already understood the concept. She would agree to 
my suggestion, and so I attended to those children 
separately while akka was with rest of the class." 
Ratna’s consent to Swati’sway of working with the 
children was a refreshing experience. 

'I love the fact that she is still learning,' declared 
Swati. 'I see her clearing her doubts from the 
geography teacher, too. I love this quality of hers! 
This was my biggest learning.’ 

Ratna declared that even as she began acquiring 
a deeper understanding of the subject, she now 
understood how constitutional articles came into 
existence and how they later turned into laws. In 
addition, she appreciated how Swati would never 
wait to do the work but would finish it instantly, even 
when there was enough time. Ratna also observed 
how Swati would deal firmly with some children - 
'They responded well, which surprised me!' In the 
same situation, Ratna would tell the child softly, but 
Swati adopted a loud tone, and the response was 
instant. 'I understood this and started applying the 
same strategy from thereon.' The most refreshing part 
of it all was the sense of sharing the work. 

Observing their teamwork from start to completion, 
the principal wanted them to share their journey with 
the rest of the teaching faculty. It was then that these 
two teachers realized all that they had done and how 
the collaboration had organically grown. 

Throughout their four-month journey, neither of them 
swerved from the common aim: the child should be 
benefited. 

Perhaps this was the most essential ingredient in their 
recipe for success... 

Ratnakumari is a teaching enthusiast and can be contacted 
atratna.kumari@gmail.com. Swati is eager to learn and 
is passionate about teaching. She can be contacted at 
swatigautaml@gmail.com. Both teachers currently teach at 
The Peepal Grove School, Sadum, Andhra Pradesh. 

The author is Founder Director of Thinking Teacher 
(www.thinkingteacher.in), an organization that networks 
with teachers across the country. The author can be 
reached at< neeraja@thinkingteacher.in> . 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SH ELVES 


Parents in the library 

Sonam Gangsang 



A workshop for parents in the Tibetan Settiement in Reading a story to chiidren in the Tibetan school in 

South India (Byiakuppe) Dharamshaia, HP 


M y journey with the library started in 2014 
when I joined a small Tibetan school in 
Byiakuppe, Karnataka. Since it is a small 
school, there was no full time librarian. So, the 
responsibility of taking charge of the library was 
passed on to different staff members and it came to 
me when I joined. The person who handed over the 
responsibility to me took out books from a locked 
cupboard and metal box and gave me the exact 
count of books. I was shocked that not a single book 
was lost or missing over the past few years simply 
because it was all put in a box, locked in a cupboard 
and not put to use. I lost whatever interest I had to 
do library work because most of the books were 
outdated and were all meant for adult readers and 
not for children. My exposure and experience in life 
till then did not make merealize that a good librarian 
can bring about a transformation in a child’s life. 

However, my perspective of a librarian/library in¬ 
charge changed after taking part in a training and 
workshop for librarians organized by the Department 
of Education, Central Tibetan Administration (CTA) 
located in Dharamshaia, H.P. The visit to Bangalore 
in N ovember 2016 for the work-shop, headed by 
library experts Usha Mukunda and Sujata Noronha 
was the turning point in my life. The three-day 
exposure to library practices at the Centre for 
Learning Library, visit to several book stores in 
Bangalore with the training team to learn how to 


select and shop for books, and discussions with 
librarians from other schools along with our resource 
persons were huge learning moments. From then on, 
my awareness about reading moved to a different 
level in terms of choosing age-appropriate books and 
doing various activities like storytelling, read-aloud, 
book talk, involving children in library work, setting 
up an open library and many more to seed children's 
interest in reading. 

In 2017,1 was nominated by the Department of 
Education, CTA to take part in the first LEC (Library 
Educators Course), provided by Bookworm, Goa. In 
the same year, I was also offered the opportunity to 
work in the Department of Education, CTA. Taking 
part in the LEC with 35 other participants having 
different education backgrounds and coming from 
various regions with the sole ambition of becoming 
better library educators opened my eyes to a bigger 
picture in terms of reflection, discussion, critical 
analysis, how to engage children, teachers, parents 
and community to develop an interest in library 
practices and learning. 

The course is in dual mode, consisting of three 
contact periods and distance learning periods which 
consist of online reading and discussion forums. 
These further gave me an immense exposure and 
experience to children's literature. The opportunity 
of doing a Field Project during LEC really helped me 
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A workshop for parents of children studying in Sambhota Peteon School. 


grow professionally and personally. I had initially 
worked with children and teachers in the school 
and gradually involved parents through the Parent 
Teacher Association (PTA) of the school. I connected 
with the PTA for my field project work to serve a 
purpose of bringing awareness among parents about 
how to support their children in developing a habit 
of reading. I understood, during my course, that the 
librarian’s work is not in isolation but in community. 

The relationship began with the PTA of the school 
funding us in purchasing stationery items to mend 
torn books. We collaborated in conducting three 
one-day training sessions for parents on the topic of 
'How parents can support children in inculcating 
the reading habit'. We discussed the challenges they 
faced and shared our views but most importantly 
the gathering itself gave us a reason to talk with one 
another and to think deeply to bring about a positive 
impact to children in our community. A total of 78 
parents of children from classes 1-3 took part in the 
training and we received an overwhelming response. 
These parents were not highly literate and they 
expressed a keen desire of wanting to do more for 
their children. 



This was the first time that parents got an opportunity 
to attend such training and sharing. We also 
distributed children's books to the parents free of cost 
during the training. This was to help those parents 
who found it difficult to choose child - appropriate 
books and those who could not afford to buy books 
for children. This activity of collaborating with 
community members through my field project work 
inspired me to take this task forward even after the 
completion of my LEC-2017. 

In 2018 and 2019, the Department of Education, 

CTA expanded the program of providing training 
to the parents of young children. A colleague and 
I visited 14 Tibetan settlements spread across India 
and interacted with over 1100 parents. The sole 
purpose of our visit was to include the community 
members in their children's education and encourage 
book reading habits. Each session ended with parents 
receiving books for their children in Tibetan, which 
was like a take home gift after a reading party. 

We are now witnessing the positive involvement 
of parents in taking responsibility in terms of their 
participation in children's development activities and 
also showing initiative in organizing programs on 
their own. As I critically reflect on our way forward 
I feel It Is important that we do not stop the kind of 
relation - building exercise that has begun. Instead, 
we must continue to connect with parents, teachers 
and community leaders In future by welcoming 
their views to help the entire community grow into 
readers. 

The author is an educator working with the Central Tibetan 
Administration in Dharamshala and coordinates the library 
program for all the Tibetan schools in exile following her 
LEC. She can be reached at 
< gangsang2002@gmail.com> . 
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A STEP AHEAD 


Screen time panic 

Neerja Singh 




here is a moral panic about screen time today. 

Is it good or bad? W hat kind of screen time is 
positive and what may be detrimental? Is it right 
for certain states in India to ban online learning? How 
much screen time is recommended? W hat are the best 
practices and safeguards necessary for maintaining the 
physical and mental wellbeing of children during the 
virtual mode of learning? 

Every generation faces disruptive technologies, yet why 
does today's version seem like the end of civilization? 

It is not as though humans have not panicked before. 
Enlightenment, literacy, the industrial revolution - all 
brought fear and uncertainty to us but we managed to 
shift gears, metamorphosed and moved on. 

Jean Twenge, psychology professor at San Diego State 
U niversity and author of the book iGen, says this 
time is different because it's "much more sudden and 
pronounced" than previous generational shifts. Tristan 


Harris, former design ethicist at Google opines that 
"This is about the war for attention and where that's 
taking society." The image being evoked is that of "a 
thousand engineers" on the other side of the screen, 
working on "persuasive design" to snare our young. 

It may be true that more valuable memories can be 
created by spending time with friends and families. It 
is also feared that teens begin to lose the socializing 
skill with too much screen time. And then, there is 
Computer Vision Syndrome involving dry eyes, blurry 
vision, soreness and light sensitivity. 0 n the other hand 
there are action video games that are considered good 
for hand-eye coordination. There is enough and more 
out there about harm reduction. Sit about 20 to 26 
inches away from the screen. Dim the overhead light 
to reduce the glare. Get some sunshine and exercise. 
Take frequent breaks. But how about the Gen Z (born 
1995 to 2015) many of whom feel their more authentic 
selves online? 






The story of human civilization has followed a linear 
path. A truth surfaces, then science takes a while to 
catch up with it and the rest then fetch up having 
debated and angst and made peace with the new truth. 
And this newness is closer than we think it is. 

Google's Expedition App, an immersive teaching and 
learning tool is already here, a harbinger of the virtual 
reality lessons. There is a picture of the near future 
emerging Matrix like, bolstered with augmented reality, 
complete with 3D printed houses and robots for house 
companions. Delivery by drones, hyper loops for 
inter-city transportation, advanced prosthetics such as 
an arm with a built in flashlight, cybernetic implants 
for leg strength, exoskeleton suits that will make the 
wearer stronger, faster, taller, Spiderman suits, polymer 
gel leggings... mankind is inching up towards computer 
consciousness, the deep mind. There is no getting away 
from screens, in other words. 

It is only the policy makers that stand between Cyborgs 
becoming a reality in 25 more years or less. We are 
currently living in a connected world; the spirit of 
information networks shapes our everyday experiences. 
The metaphor for our consciousness is the language 
of digital technology. Do we not say "hardwired" for 
empathetic connection? Why then are we conflicted 
about letting our kids move into the reality that we 
have already collectively fashioned? W e want to be 
the gatekeepers to their progress. We forget Kahlil 
Gibran on chidren: For their souls dwell in the house 
of tomorrow, which you cannot visit, not even in your 
dreams. The future belongs to them. 

Has childhood ever existed in a vacuum?There has 
never been a one size fits all, neutral version of the 
perfect developmental experience. The new generation 
grows up in context. It plays in ways that will count as 
preparation to participate in economies. Their mandate 
is to live productive and fulfilled lives within specific 
cultural norms. The onus on them is to construct their 
identity narratives using the tools of the time. The 
classic wooden toys for instance, grew out of Friedrich 
Frbbel's 19th century kindergarten movement. The 
board games and stuffed animals were products of the 
Industrial Age. I grew up on the spinning top and clay 
dolls with nodding heads! These objects taught kids to 
see themselves in ways that aligned with the spirit of a 
particular time and place. 

The question to ask the experts is, "W hat is the 
evidence against screens precisely?" Gaya Dowling, 
a researcher at the N ational Institutes of H ealth, U SA 
used M Rl brain scans to conclude that kids who engage 
in digital play for more than seven hours a day have 
thinning cortexes. This revelation was followed up with 
an ambivalent rider, "That's typically thought to be a 


maturational process, so what we would expect to see 
later is happening a bit earlier." That's really the crux of 
the problem. Is such research really studying the kids 
or just the demographic statistics? Data has come to be 
used to manage behavioural outcomes. But kids are not 
just data points; their well-being would involve a more 
philosophical approach. 

W hat is happening today is being likened to a 
"natural kind of uncontrolled experiment on the next 
generation". There simply is not enough data to support 
any definite conclusion or warrant the fear mongering 
going on around us. And what there is of it is being 
subjected to the new principle of "statistics actually 
can change what you see." The quality of the science 
used to determine whether or not screen time is good, 
the large data sets and statistical methods employed, 
the ethics of data sharing by researchers looking into 
the question may have allowed for anomalies to be 
claimed as significant conclusions. 

As a matter of fact, smoking marijuana and being 
bullied were more closely linked with decreased 
wellbeing than was tech use; at the same time, getting 
enough sleep and regularly eating breakfast were more 
closely tied to positive feelings than screen time was 
to negative ones. Let's hasten to clarify though that not 
finding a strong association doesn't mean that screen 
time is healthy or safe for young people. Perhaps the 
risks are being balanced by huge rewards. A screen- 
related activity may be beneficial or harmful depending 
on who is doing it, how much they're doing it, when 
they're doing it and what they're not doing instead. 

Ask the kids, 'What are you doing on the screen? What 
makes you feel good? W hat makes you feel bad?' 

W e may well find that the slightly negative effect of 
technology use isn't as bad as say, having a single 
parent or needing to wear glasses. It is not our job as 
parents and teachers and concerned adults to protect 
them from an uncertain future. What we can do is 
to teach them how to apply the old human values - 
kindness, compassion, ethics, and etiquette - within 
the new technological contexts. 

If the devil is in our smartphones, we needn't worry; 
the instrument is projected to become extinct in 2025. 
The answer to the question therefore, of whether screen 
time is bad for kids is "It depends." And that means 
figuring out "On what?" 

The author is a former teacher/journalist, published author 
with a background and training in media, having worked in 
advertising, public relations, documentary film making, and 
feature journalism. She can be reached at 
< neerja@neerjasingh.com> and https://neerjasingh.com. 
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T hough Covid-19 has taken a huge toll 
on human lives and has engendered 
unprecedented levels of economic hardship, 
we can't deny that it has also bestowed some 
blessings on our planet. Pollution receded for the 
first time in years. Anecdotal reports of people 
sighting more birds from their balconiesor insects 
around their homes 
multiplied. Our frenzied 
lives are on pause. 

As we are cloistered 
within cemented 
walls, people are 
recognizing the power 
and pulchritude of 
nature. Hopefully, 
this hiatus will also 
change the way we 
view ourselves and nature 
and our place in the 
great cosmic order. By 
forging our relationship 


with nature within our local ecological niches anew, 
we can protect and preserve nature's bounty while 
also radically altering our inner lives. In this article, 

I explore how attending to the natural world can 
deepen and widen ourattentional skills and powers 
of perception. 

Back in 2008, in his book. Last Child in the Woods, 
author Richard Louv bemoans that the current 
generation of children, growing up in metros and 
suburbs are not as intimately linked to the natural 


















world as earlier generations were. Aschiidren 
increasingly spend time indoors hooked to screens, 
Louv worries that kids are not engaging in free play 
in the great outdoors, with "environmental, social, 
psychological, and spiritual implications." Besides 
increasing rates of childhood obesity, the diagnosis 
of AD HD and anxiety are ballooning. Louv argues 
that communing with trees, birds and bees may 
enhance children's motoric dexterity, ability to focus 
and serve as a therapeutic balm. As nature stimulates 
all the senses, no toy or video game can serve as a 
substitute for playing outdoors. 

Louv describes a study in Denmark that compared 
two sets of kindergartners. The first group attended 
a regular kindergarten, while those in the "nature" 
group had all their classes outdoors everyday for 
the entire year. The latter group were found to be 
"more alert, better at using their bodies," and more 
inventive. 

Writing on PositivePsychology.com consultant 
and researcher, Courtney Ackerman describes the 
pioneering work of Rachel and Stephen Kaplan who 
developed Attention Restoration Theory (ART) in the 
late 80s and 90s. According to ART, besides being 
pleasurable, spending time in nature also enhances 
"our focus and ability to concentrate." 0 ne aspect of 
this theory proposes that nature helps us regain our 
attention after we have been mentally fatigued. 



In support of this, Ackerman cites a study conducted 
by Terry Hartig, MarlisMang and Gary Evans 
where participants were first given "attentionally 
fatiguing tasks" and then divided into three groups. 
Subsequently, the natural environment group 
walked in nature for 40 minutes while the urban 
environment group strolled around the city for the 
same duration. In contrast, the passive relaxation 
group listened to soothing music while perusing 
magazines for 40 minutes. 

0 n a post-test, the first group outscored the other 
two. Self-report measures also revealed that 
those who walked in nature had the "highest 
'restorativeness' score." Similarly, a study by Rita 
Berto showed that viewing photographs of natural 
environments resulted in improved performance 
on a sustained attention task compared to pictures 
of "non-restorative environments" or geometric 
patterns. Ackerman also cites the work of Carolyn M. 
Tennessen and Bernardine Cimprich who found that 
college students who had more scenic vistas from 
their dorm windows did better on "tests of directed 
attention" than those with more prosaic views. 

In her thought-provoking book. How to Do Nothing: 
Resisting the Attention Economy, artist and writer, 
Jenny Odell writes that bird-watching "changed 
the granularity of my perception." When she first 
embarked on this hobby, she started noticing 
birdsong more frequently. What struck her was that 
the birdsong had always been there, but now she had 
learnt to direct her attention towards it. Gradually, 
she began to differentiate more birdsongs and the 
creatures that were emitting them. So, by making 
an effort to pay attention differently, Odell avers 
that we can all learn to "differentiate finer and finer 
frequencies." 

As the nationwide lockdown gradually eases, people 
will heave a sigh of relief and will probably cherish 
the opportunity to breathe fresh air. However, 
instead of reverting to our harried lifestyles, perhaps, 
we need to acknowledge and appreciate nature by 
directing our attention more mindfully. By inspiring 
children to delight in nature, we may help them 
attune their attentional and perceptual skills. 

The author writes on teaching, learning, work and well¬ 
being for leading newspapers and magazines. She blogs 
at www.arunasankaranarayanan.com. H er first book Zero 
Limits: Things Every 20 Something Should Know will 
be published by Rupa Publications in 2020. She can be 
reached at< arunasankara@gmail.com> . 
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THINKERS AND EDUCATORS 


Rendezvous with 
Nick Middleton 

Leena SatuI uri 


N ick M iddleton is an award-winning 

geographer, an acclaimed travei writer, 

TV presenter, environmentai scientist and 
university lecturer. H e is the author of several travel 
books and has won the Royal Geographical Society's 
Ness Award in 2002, in recognition of his attempts 
to increase public enthusiasm for geography through 
travel writing. H is curiosity about how planet Earth 
works and how people interact with it was fuelled 
from an early age by his family's world atlas, Herge's 
Adventures of Tint! n and an endless flow of Willard 
Price novels. N ow he works and communicates on a 
wide variety of environmental issues and travel topics 
for a broad range of audiences, from government 
policy-makers to primary-school children. He also 
teaches at the U niversity of Oxford where he is a 
Fellow of St Anne's College. 


has travelled to more than 90 countries and has 
highlighted the yearning of 50 "wannabe countries" 
with his Atlas of Countries that Don't Exist. 

An excerpt from his book 'Extremes along the Silk 
Road' has been prescribed for students of Grade 11 
(CBSE). H is work and adventurous travels sparked 
an interest in me and my students alike and we were 
privileged to interview him. We present here some 
excerpts from our conversation. 

Vaishnav - W ith reference to the 
excerpt from 'Extremes along the silk 
road', my question to you is - Kora is 
a religious practice. As an academic to 
the core, what made you want to do the 
Kora at M ount Kailash? 

Nick - Tibet is the largest of all the topographical 
barriers to transAsian communications. It is referred 
to as 'the roof of the world' and can also be called as 
the Navel of the Universe. When I reached Lhasa, I 
saw pilgrims young and old from all over the Tibet. 

I decided to visit Mount Kailash firstly due to its 
peculiar geographical status as the fountainhead of 
four great South Asian rivers and secondly because 
it is a place of worship to four major religions - 
Buddhists, Hindus, Jains and followers of the Bon 
religion (Tibet's ancient faith). While commercial 
travellers avoid such topographical obstacles, pious 
explorers seek it out. 




N ick is the author of seven travel books, 
including the bestseller. Going to Extremes, 
which accompanied a television series he wrote 
and presented for Channel 4 and the National 
Geographic Channel on extreme environments and 
the people who live in them. H is TV documentaries 
have been broadcast all over the world and his books Nick - It's a good question. The label for tract of land 

translated into more than a dozen languages. N ick known as 'Silk Road' is a recent one, but has much 



1 Ambica- When you saw multi-coloured 
sheets of plastic that were made into 
voluminous shopping bags and sold all 
over China and other parts of Asia, you 
L ' ^ ^ mention that 'plastic must rate as one of 
\ —A_J China's most successful exports along 
the Silk Road today'? Is that an assumption or are 
there concrete evidences to support the statement? 
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deeper roots. The Romans developed an insatiable 
appetite for luxury goods made of silk from China. 

Silk was just one of the commodities. In modern 
times, plastic is one such export not only to other 
countries In Asia but even to European countries. 
Considering the harsh terrains of the Silk Routes, 

It can be rated as one of China’s most successful 
exports. 

Sarath Chandra - Your most recent 
visit to India, we got to know, was in 
September. You were in Delhi, one of 
the most polluted cities in the world. As 
a geographer and environmentalist, do 
you see a workable solution to combat 
pollution in Delhi? 

Nick - Absolutely. Regulating industrial waste Isa 
significant step in reducing pollution in Delhi. I had 
been staying atNoida, where the air quality index 
is poor. The e-bikes initiative is a good step that I 
found there. But in small, little ways, everyone can 
contribute their bit in combating toxic pollution 
levels in Delhi by adopting alternative energy 
resources, avoiding plastic or by taking public 
transport. 

Aditya - We could understand that you 
had to encounter not several, but many 
hardships during your travels - from 
sleeping on steaming rocks, eating 
dubiously cooked food to strange travails 
in M oscow, Casablanca and M ongolia. 
All these did not deter your grit and passion for 
travelling and unravelling the mysteries of the earth. 
What keeps you going? 

Nick - The raw material of nature and the 
relationships people have developed with the 
physical world have always interested me. As a 
geographer, this has been the focus of my subject. 

I have come to believe that eyewitness encounter 
is the only way to study physical geography and 
fortunately I survived. We live in an age obsessed 
with exchange of ideas and communications but 
some societies must be allowed to flourish in 
their own distinct ways. Given the fact that I am 
sometimes afraid of difficult terrains or towering 
mountain ranges, I still take the risk of confronting 
my own fears and phobias keeping in view the bigger 
picture of the planet and its people. 

LS - In one of your documentaries, I watched you 
enjoy playing with the local children in a remote 


part of the Sahara. You also tried your skill at riding a 
camel and milking it too. 

Nick - Yes, I can tell you that it’s not at all an easy 
job. Of course, I enjoyed playing with the kids. It was 
a good experience. 

Nandini- Have you been to Tuvalu, 
the island nation? We heard that the 
group islands are too tiny. Do you think 
that it would be the first country to be 
submerged into the Pacific as a result of 
melting ice caps? 

Nick - No. I haven’t been to this place. While we 
talk, I am browsing on my computer. It says 'It’s in 
the South Pacific and an independent island nation 
within the British Commonwealth composed of nine 
coral islands’. The local catch-phrase here is 'One 
day, we’ll disappear’ and it looks like it is really 
going to sink. (Thank you for this question). I think I 
will try to visit this country before it sinks if at all it is 
going to. 

Yashwitha - Your area of specialization is 
desertification. Water is a scarcity in deserts. It is 
even more distressing to know that people walk for 
long distances to fetch water. Even in North India, 
places like Rajasthan with its Thar desert and cities 
like M umbai face water crisis. How can we bridge 
the gap between deserts and other land forms 
especially in terms of equal right to water? 

N ick - A good question. There is scarcity of water 
in deserts but life thrives there. Plants, animals and 
other organisms have adapted to the extreme climatic 
conditions in deserts and survive in such harsh 
climates. M ore can be done to use water carefully, 
and waste water recycling is an idea that should also 
be considered. 

Sakshi - (Sakshi greets Dr. N ick with the traditional 
Namaste and in response he greeted ‘Namaste’ with 
greater enthusiasm and the hall resonated with a 
thunderous applause from all the students.) 

'Climate emergency' has been declared the 'Word of 
the year' in 2019 by Oxford Dictionary. Its inclusion 
in the dictionary only sends us a signal that it is high 
time that human claims on the earth's biological 
systems need to be reversed. As stewards of planet 
earth, how can we become part of the solution 
to combating climate change? What role do you 
envisage for us students? 
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Nick - As students, a greater responsibility is 
bestowed on you because you have a long life to 
live. You have a voice and by reducing your own 
carbon footprint, you must demand action, and at the 
same time, set an example for all: to juniors because 
they like to emulate seniors, but also to all those 
grown-ups who continue to behave irresponsibly. 


trouble. Development must be conducted with this 
in mind. 

Let’s do an experiment. H ow many students are 
present here? 

LS- A hundred students. 


Vamsi - Do you think the workings of physical 
environment influence the political and economic 
frameworks or is it vice-versa? 

Nick - The workings of the physical environment 
occur in their political, economic and social 
frameworks. Just as the natural environment impacts 
human societies, human actions also have impacted 
the environment and these actions often stem from 
economic, social and even political needs. 

Deepanvita - We live In the bifurcated 
state of Andhra. Due to this, a new 
capital for the state is in the process 
of being built. The planned city is 
located on the southern banks of the 
river Krishna. U rban planning experts 
claim that the floodplains of the river 
shouldn't be disturbed but many argue that farmers 
have already given their land for development. As 
students, we are sometimes misled and confused. 
What is your opinion on developing a capital city on 
the floodplains of a river? 

Nick - Right now, where I am sitting in Oxford, 
England, this place has been built on the floodplains 
of the river Thames. W e must remember that 
ancient civilizations thrived along the rivers because 
waterways provided an important means of transport. 
However, rivers flood and planning to build a city 
on the floodplains of a river means you are inviting 

.— ^Some books by Nick Middleton ^ —. 

• Going to Extremes: M ud. Sweat and Frozen 
tears 

• Extremes: Surviving the world’s harshest 
environments 

• Surviving Extremes: Ice, jungle. Sand and 
Swamp 

• Extremes along the Silk Road 

• Kalashnikovs and Zombie Cucumbers 

• Travels as a Brussels Scout 

• Ice Tea and Elvis 

• The last Disco In Outer Mongolia 

• The Global Casino 

___y 



Nick - Okay. How many of you think that the city 
should be built on the banks of Krishna and how 
many of you think it shouldn’t be? (Sixty percent 
of them were positive about building a city on 
the floodplains of the river and forty percent were 
negative) When asked why, a student (Nandini) said 
that there is a need for the region to develop and 
flourish and building a city would help. 

f Azeeza - Which of the places you visited 
during your travels has given you the 
most rewarding experience? 

N ick - This is a difficult question. If I 
have to choose, then I think Mongolia is 
a place that I cherish till today because people over 
there are very simple and plain-hearted. They are 
extremely warm and welcoming. I love the people 
there and their food too. 

Rahul - Thank you Dr. Nick for taking 
time to interact with us. The difference 
in latitudes did not create any constraint, 
thanks to technology. I am sure this 
interaction will remain In the cradle 
of our memories forever. Your spirit 
of inquiry and academic pursuit will 
always Inspire us. 

Nick - Thank you and wish you the best. 

(This interaction created in students, who otherwise prefer to 
remain inside the periphery of science/math or commerce streams, 
an interest in geography, the physical world and its people.) 

The author teaches English in Delhi Public School, 
Vijayawada. She is currently focusing on supporting 
students with reading and writing difficulties. She can be 
reached at< leena3278(a)hotmail.com> . 

Correction - The author, Leena Satuluri, in her article 
(August 2020) titled 'Linguistic Imperialism - a threat 
to multiculturalism and global development' mentions 
that 'Dr. Parthasarathy Ramanujam, a renowned ELT 
practitioner dispels the myth that'Good education is 
associated with good English'. This is the author's opinion 
and understanding of multiculturalism and not that of the 
interviewee. 
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CLASSROOM UPDATE • CHEMISTRY 


M isconceptions can mess it up 

Savita Ladage and Hanza George 


C hemistry is one of the core science domains 
taught in school. In the simplest terms, 
chemistry deals with materials and their 
transformations. Thus, it is closely associated with 
our lives and is important for us to understand 
this association. H owever, these connections are 
not always apparent through the content taught in 
schools. In fact, chemistry seems very abstract when 
it is introduced in the syllabus. The abstract nature 
poses several challenges to learners and teachers. 
While struggling to understand the concepts, learners 
often end up having misconceptions. This article 
aims to help teachers understand why chemistry 
poses learning challenges and to acquaint them 
with some of the standard resources available in the 
public domain. 

Learners' misconceptions in chemistry is an 
established area in the field of Chemistry Education 
Research (CER). It is important to not associate 
negative connotations with the word misconceptions. 
The suffix 'mis' indicates the variation in the 
learners' conceptions from the current scientific 
understanding of chemistry concepts. We also would 
like to emphasize that any individual, not just school 
students, can have misconceptions. 

There are several reasons for developing 
misconceptions. For example, in everyday life, we 
observe that combustion leads to a massive reduction 
in volume or mass of materials. Thus, it is a counter¬ 
intuitive experience for learners to understand 
that substances can gain mass after combustion. 
Sometimes language can be a barrier, e.g., 'salt' in 
chemistry is a technical term (a substance produced 
by the reaction of an acid with a base), but often it is 
perceived by learners as referring to sodium chloride 
(namak in the Indian context). Another crucial factor 
responsible for misconceptions in chemistry is related 
to wrong instructional practices. It is, thus, important 
to first understand the characteristics of chemistry as 
a subject. 

The late Prof. Alex Johnstone, a renowned chemistry 
education research expert from the U niversity of 
Glasgow, has described three major components 


of modern chemistry, which is the chemistry 
taught in schools today (see Figure 1). These major 
components are - a) M aero, b) Sub-micro and c) 
Representational components. 


Macro (Tangible, visibte) 
concrete experience 



Reprir9efUall«idl - afbBilracI in nature SuP MiCfiD - tibslracl m nature 

£E<yTnbol&., equfllkms, maLhemd^tJcBl iatoms. irntecnlDS, iDnay 

Figure 1: Three components of the modern chemistry- 
chemistry triangle (by Alexjohnstone). 

The macro component of chemistry (that is, 
descriptive chemistry) represents the concrete 
experiences that one can gather about the material 
and their transformations through sense organs, e.g., 
texture or appearance of materials, changes during 
chemical reactions such as a change in colour, 
precipitation, the formation of gases/effervescence 
and change in temperature during the course of 
a reaction. The sub-micro component represents 
concepts such as the particulate model of matter, 
subatomic particles, etc. There are no direct 
experiences related to this abstract and theoretical 
sub-micro component. The explanations in chemistry 
are in terms of the sub-micro component. The 
third representational component (the language 
of chemistry), includes equations, formulae, 
mathematical/graphical representations, etc., which 
is equally abstract in nature. 

W hen serious engagement with chemistry begins at 
school, learners have some experiences relating to 
materials, that is the learners are located at the macro 
end of the triangle. Soon, they are pushed towards 
the middle of the triangle with the introduction 
of the other two components (over grade 7-9). 

In fact, the learners are not even presented with 
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enough activities for the expioration of materiais, 
understanding their properties, patterns in these 
properties and inter-iinkages between properties and 
uses. In fact, learners are expected to comprehend 
all the three components of chemistry thus placing 
a high cognitive load on them without sufficient 
support. It is not surprising if learners develop 
misconceptions in such a scenario. 

The teaching of abstract components is equally 
challenging for teachers who struggle to find ways to 
help learners comprehend these aspects. Awareness 
about misconceptions helps teachers reflect on their 
teaching strategies and the analogies, drawings, 
simulations, etc., to be used while teaching concepts 
in chemistry. 

Let us now look at a few useful resources related to 
misconceptions. These include worksheets that can 
be used in the classrooms. All these resources are 
from the website of the Royal Society of Chemistry, 

U K and are in the public domain. Figure 2 tells you 
how to access these resources. 


Figure 2: H ow to get access to the worksheets? 

You need to register yourself with edu.rsc.org, 
free of cost. You can use the link given below to 
access their page. 

Link: https://edu.rsc.org/resources 

Then on the search bar, type the keywords - 
'chemical misconceptions' 

You can go through various available resources. 
Download and use the ones that are most 
relevant to your learners' needs. 


A good number of these worksheets are from the 
book titled Chemical misconceptions - prevention, 
diagnosis and cure - Volume 2 written by an 
established chemistry education researcher. Prof. 
Keith S Taber, currently Professor of Science 
Education at the U niversity of Cambridge. 
Information about the book is also available on the 
RSC website. The worksheets present target age 
group, rationale, instruction for usage and answer 
keys for teachers. 

Even though the materials are linked to the U K 
chemistry syllabus, they are relevant for chemistry 
teachers in India. Some of the resources present 
a detailed commentary about a topic that has 
pedagogical significance. We believe that some 
of the worksheets can be easily translated (with 
permission of RSC) into worksheets in other 


languages for use in schools where the medium 
of instruction is not English. We hope motivated 
teachers use these sheets for their classrooms and 
benefit from the same. 

We also would like to point out that misconceptions 
will not be rectified immediately. It is important to 
present opportunities to elicit and have discussions 
about misconceptions to sensitize learners about 
their thinking. Awareness about misconceptions 
provides useful insights about some of the tools 
that can be used in tuning the teaching for deeper 
learning of chemistry. 

AFL: Introducing particle models 

* https://w w w. rsc. 0 rg/ed u cati o n/teac h ers/reso u rces/aflc hem/ 
resources/19/index.htm 



These are a set of cards which represent matter 
using different types of particles (see Figure 3 - 
an actual figure from the worksheet). The learner 
needs to identify whether the given representation 
indicates a pure substance or a mixture (of elements 
or compounds) along with the state (solid, liquid 
or gas). The link presents details about how to 
sequence the activities. These cards can be used by 
teachers to teach particle model of matter and the 
representations about pure substances/mixtures along 
with states of matter at the sub-micro level. 

Defritions in chemistry 

♦https://edu.rsc.org/resources/definitions-in- 
chemistry/1088.article 

This resource is about statements that are used to 
define terms such as elements, compounds, atoms 
and molecules. The learner is expected to reflect 
on the given statement and whether it appropriately 
defines the term (or not), along with justification. 
Thus, the relatively simple sheets help to critically 
look at the language used to define chemistry terms. 

Chemical misconceptions- Eiements, mixtures and 
compounds 

*https://edu.rsc.org/download?ac= 13301 
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This worksheet focuses on sub-micro representations 
of concepts. Learners need to identify the category to 
which the given representation belongs and explain 
their answer. It is important to eiicit justification 
to understand iearners' thinking. Perhaps teachers 
could reflect upon the ways these representations are 
drawn before they use it in the classrooms. 

Atoms, elements, molecules, compounds and 
mixtures 

*https://edu.rsc.org/download?ac= 17658 


4W Atoms, elements, molecules, compounds and mixtures 

CD 



This worksheet introduces teachers to the Venn 
diagram, a pictorial depiction used to indicate 
logicai relations among a finite set of categories. It 
is an extension activity that can be used only after 
the main topics are taught. It encourages teachers 
to develop similar worksheets for other topics in 
chemistry. This worksheet offers a good way to 
understand one of the simple tools that can be used 
to consolidate the interconnections among different 
pieces of knowledge. 


Chemical misconceptions - Ionic bonding 

*https://edu.rsc.org/download?ac= 13324 



This worksheet provides a representation for sodium 
chloride (NaCI), an ionic compound, along with 


20 statements related to the diagram. Learners are 
expected to state whether the given statements 
are true or false. This worksheet can be used very 
effectively as a revision tool. It represents yet another 
way of developing effective instructional material. 

The worksheet also presents an answer key for the 
teachers' reference. 

Chemical bonding 

♦https://edu.rsc.org/resources/chemical-bonding/1140. 

article 

This document is designed for teachers and 
it presents a discussion about the multiple 
conceptual frameworks used by learners to explain 
chemical bonding. The discussion highlights the 
misconceptions and the thinking that leads to such 
ideas. The resource would be engaging for any 
passionate teacher teaching chemistry as it presents 
a rich discussion about core topics of chemical 
bonding. 

Beyond appearance 

*https://edu.rsc.org/download?ac= 15564 

A freely downloadable book titled Beyond 
appearance: Students' M isconceptions About 
Basic Chemical Ideas by Vanessa Kind, a 
Professor of Education, Durham U niversity, U K 
is another important resource that deals with 
students' misconceptions. It collates prominent 
misconceptions about a wide range of chemistry 
concepts from several CER studies. The book 
describes the evolution of the thought process among 
learners with progression in age. Most importantly, it 
presents discussions about some ways to overcome 
these misconceptions. The discussions in the book 
can even be used by teachers at higher secondary or 
undergraduate levels. 

*AII the links presented in the article were accessed in April 2020. 
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RESOURCES 


Lockdown lessons from a Netffx show 

Chintan Girish Modi 


T he COVID-19 pandemic has brought new 
life lessons, and I have been trying to do my 
best to stay attentive keep learning. There 
is a slowness about each day that feels unusual 
especially in a chaotic city like M umbai, which is 
usually overstimulated and always on the run. With 
no teaching or speaking commitments lined up, I 
suddenly have a lot more time in which to educate 
myself. 

I have been watching many shows on N etflix, and 
the one that has made the deepest impact is called 
Atypical. Created by Robia Rashid and produced in 
the U nited States, this web series revolves around 
the life of a teenager named Sam Gardner - played 
by Keir Gilchrist - who lives with Autism Spectrum 
Disorder (ASD). Three seasons have been released so 
far, and the fourth one will premiere in 2021. 


What is autism? The official website of Action for 
Autism, a non-profit organization that pioneered the 
autism movement in South Asia, describes it as "a 
lifelong neurological condition, a developmental 
disorder that typically occurs in the first three years 
of life." What does that mean? "Autism appears as 
differences in development in three main areas: 
communication (verbal and non-verbal), social 
interactions and imagination, which can be seen in 
repetitive and restricted play or leisure activities." 

Though India is a signatory to the U nited N ations 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities 
and our Parliament has passed the Rights of Persons 
with Disabilities Act (2016), there is terribly little 
awareness among educators about the needs of 
students with disabilities. The job of working with 
them is outsourced to specialists. While I understand 
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the need for specialized training, I also believe 
that ali educators must make an effort to sensitize 
themselves. 

In their review of Atypical forThe American Journal 
of Psychiatry Residents’journal published in 
March 2020, Dr. joo-Young Lee and Dr. Zhuoheng 
Deng at the U niversity of M aryland's Sheppard 
Pratt Psychiatry Residency Program write, "U nlike 
characters with ASD who are usually portrayed as 
having an interest in areas related to math or science, 
Sam enjoys his creative activity - illustration. This 
self-soothing ritual, repeatedly utilized to cope with 
his anxiety, evolves into a masterful skill. 

While watching the show, I lostcountof the number 
of things I loved about Sam’s story. He has a pet 
turtle called Edison. He knows almost everything 
there is to know about penguins. H e cares a lot about 
his friends. He is a talented artist. He hates lying. 

H e works at a store after school and likes to donate 
money to charitable causes. H e advocates for his 
access needs and reasonable accommodations. He 
lives with his parents and a younger sister; they adore 
him. He has a best friend, a girlfriend and a therapist 
who have his back. 

0 ne of the most beautiful moments on this show is 
a conversation between Sam and his sister. When 
he learns that she is dating another girl from her 
school, he says, "You'd be like Sphen and M agic, 
the two male gentoo penguins at the Sea Life Sydney 
Aquarium. They courted each other and built a nest. 
When a negligent heterosexual penguin pair left their 
egg exposed to the elements, the aquarium staff gave 
it to Sphen and Magic. They have a baby now. Its 
name is Sphengic." 

Though I greatly appreciate this show, I wanted 
to check how people with ASD have responded 
to Atypical. Nathan Hughes, who Ison the autism 
spectrum, and has a M aster’s Degree in Education of 
Students with Moderate Disabilities in Grades 5-12, 
writes, "Even though people think that (Sam) doesn't 
know when people are teasing him, he is painfully 
aware of the experience. H e knows that others are 
laughing at him and they are asking questions in a 
provocative manner but his outward appearance 
does not show a response... I was struck by this 
description of bullying and ASD due to my own 
experiences with being teased as a child. 

H owever, not all viewers from the autism 
community have reacted in the same way. That is 
understandable. The three common points of critique 



that I found in many reviews published online have 
to do with the fact that a neurotypical actor was cast 
in the role of a person with ASD, some of the scenes 
might elicit mocking laughter at the expense of the 
person with ASD, and that this show might give the 
impression that everyone with ASD behaves exactly 
like Sam. Reading these views has enriched my 
understanding of the show. I have a lot more to learn. 
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THEOTH ER SIDE 


The challenge of the 
exceptional 

Anuradha C 


M y last piece in Teacher Plus was about 
the solemn and disturbing problem of 
educating special children with learning 
disabilities. While doing the research for that article, 
I came across a startling fact. While a great many 
number of parents are struggling to handle the 
education of children with learning deficiencies, a 
sizable number are affected by its opposite - how to 
educate a high IQ child who is naturally endowed 
with above normal learning abilities! 

It is often argued that a problem of plenty is a good 
problem to have. So if a child seems extra smart, 
then that's a matter for rejoicing. That's the common 
assumption. However, when we dig deeper into the 
situation, we realize one critical inadequacy of our 
education system - it is designed with the average 
student in mind. So sub-par and above par cases 
are both outliers. And hence both categories face 
difficulties. 


While the problems of special children are more 
obvious, the hurdles faced by these high IQ or 
'gifted' children often go undetected. Especially 
because the problems are not academic in nature. 

How do you spot a gifted child? 

Defining common characteristics of such gifted 
children is in itself an arduous task. That's because 
the gifts that these children seem to be born with 
are varied. Some children have astounding memory, 
some are wizards with numbers while some others 
are extraordinarily quick learners. 

The primary definition of a gifted child is one 
whose intelligence puts them in the top 2% of the 
population. But a high IQ score isn't the only way 
to tell that a child is gifted. For instance, an IQ score 
may not be the right measure to judge excellent 
musical abilities in a gifted child. 

















Some signs of a child being gifted are visible right 
from their infancy. Children may learn to speak 
before they turn one or learn to play an Instrument 
while still In kindergarten! However, when the child 
Is ready for school, the differences become more 
noticeable. 

Within the ciassroom 

The ability of these children to pick up lessons way 
faster than the rest of the class is the first visible sign 
to a teacher. This is a tricky situation that teachers 
find themselves in. How to pace the lessons in class? 
While the obvious focus is on the class majority, how 
does the teacher keep the fast learner interested? 

Asa direct consequence of this gap in learning pace, 
the gifted child often appears 'bored' in class. Or 
some children may even seem impertinent by trying 
to outsmart the teacher. If teachers don't watch 
out for the underlying reasons, instead of getting 
appreciated for being a keen learner, the student may 
land up getting admonished for disobedience! 

It takes keen observation and empathy from a teacher 
to spot the child's discomfort. I have heard stories 
of some amazing teachers who go out of their way 
to inspire and engage these fast learners with extra 
activity. That way, the child is happily engaged and 
also develops a deep respect for the teacher. 

The concept of 'Double Promotion’ or allowing 
students to skip a year and directly join higher 
classes was in practice until a few decades back. 
Though the idea works on a purely academic level, 
the associated complications that arise are plenty. A 
gifted child might feel isolated among older, more 
physically grown up kids, just because the child has 
better learning abilities, does not mean the child 
doesn’t possess other frailties of one's age. 

When children are really keen and ready to clear 
exams of higher classes in advance, they would have 
to take up open board exams from The N ational 
Institute of Open Schooling (NIOS), Government of 
India. These exams are conducted for secondary and 
senior secondary levels. There are no age limits set 
for these exams. 

0 utside the classroom 

The biggest challenge for a gifted child is the inability 
to blend into one’s peer circle. A casual conversation 
among little ones in class might sound inane or silly 
to a gifted child. Thus the child stands out as an 
outcast and gets labelled as a 'geek'. 

Legends about great scientists of popular lore such as 
Nikolas Tesla or Charles Babbage often record their 


extra-ordinary behavioural traits. Charles Babbage 
cooked himself in an oven to "see what would 
happen". Bill Gates quintessentially represents our 
modern concept of geekdom. M any of these high 
achievers often talk about the role of that one teacher 
who understood them, and how that teacher helped 
in shaping their future outside the classroom. 

I recently happened to meet a little geeky fellow. 

He is a relative's son, a precocious nine-year-old. 

To my silent amusement, he was replete with all 
the stereotypes of a geek - thick glasses, aloof 
behaviour and surprisingly comfortable in grownup 
conversations. H is knowledge of European history 
had a jaw dropping effect on me. His academic 
grades were predictably superlative. However, 
his clinical logic behind choosing basketball over 
football as a choice of sport in school really had 
me thinking. "Why fight for possession of one ball 
with rowdy teammates and get just few moments of 
action? M ight as well get my own ball and practice 
basketball to my heart's content," he opined. Smart 
answer at face value. But hidden underneath is 
the inability to blend and share. The boy's passion 
for world history then turned out to be because 
"M y history teacher is the best lady in the whole 
world!" His words, not mine. Seems the teacher 
was his absolute favourite because she spent after 
school hours with him discussing history books and 
biographies, and allowed him to be himself. She was 
even a special invitee to his birthday parties! 

The mind of a child isa wonder in itself. While all 
children start with a blank slate, some happen to 
imbibe a lot more knowledge than the others as they 
grow up. Gifted children are like a super absorbent 
sponge, they can take in a lot more. Adults around 
these children, be it the parent or the teacher, need 
to rise up to the challenge. We need to invest time 
and effort, feed these children with more quality 
information than the average child. Then we can sit 
back and watch with pride as these children build 
on that knowledge and become great innovators, 
thinkers and achievers in future. 

The author is an IT industry drop-out after several years of 
slogging and money-making. She is now working freelance 
as a corporate technical trainer and content writer. She 
is hoping to channelize her passion for writing into a 
satisfying experience for herself and a joyous experience 
for her readers. She can be reached at 
< anuradhac@gmail.com> . 
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COGITATIONS 



The anatomy of an 
"aha!" moment 


Prakash Iyer 


but also conventions. "1" and “t" communicate the 
same value. They used to seem entirely different 
before, but now they mean the same. 


She saw the kite, and her mind did not respond 
with the image of "1", but with a vaiue, which is 
inexpressibie in images or sounds. Value is beyond 
symbols which are mere representations. The vaiue 
is not contained in the symbol 1, or the things she 
was looking at. It is in her mind. The objects are 


T hatsmiie! I can’t forget that smile. It was not a 
typical wide and happy, or polite smile. It was 
a trace of a smile. Her forehead seemingly in 
the process of relaxing from strain, her jaw was not 
relaxed yet, and her eyes were sparkling. But a smile 
it was! It was the joy of insight. The phrase "Aha 
moment" barely hints at what she experienced. It was 
an epiphany for her. 


She had expressed the concept of 
numbers and values, something she had 
not known or comprehended before. 

N ow if she heard the sound "ek", it 
would translate into the value "1" for 
her, the same would happen if she saw 
the number written somewhere. Both 
the sound "ek" and the shape of "1", 
acquired new meaning for her. They 
would form a numerical value in her 
consciousness. How did the aural and 
visual stimuli, which she would have 
seen many times before, now translate 
into a value? It was not the value alone. 
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I was teaching numbers and demonstrating 
of numbers. I had written '1' on the 
blackboard, holding a chalkpiece and 
I said "This is one chalkpiece." Then I 
held two and said, "This is more than 
one; these are two." Then I held three 
hairpins in my hand and did the same. 
Then I asked, "How many fans are there 
in this room?", "How many arms does 
the fan have?" and so on. Then I gave 
everyone an exercise involving counting, 
walked around the class talking to them 
and came near her. She was staring out 
of the window. I looked to see what she 
was staring at, and it was a kite flying. 

She turned around, our eyes met, and 
she smiled. She pointed to the kite and 
said, "Woh patang mujhe mile toh mere 
paas ek patang hoga."("lf I got that kite, I 
would have one kite.")* 


the value 































secondary when she sees them as "one object". She 
knows that she can apply it to any object. She does 
not have a word or gesture, or a smile to express It; It 
was an abstraction that registered In her mind. That 
smile was teliing me, "I know. I see '1' everywhere 
now." 

That Is not all. When she pointed to the kite and 
spoke, she was translating the aural and visual 
conventions "ek" and "one" into a speculative 
sentence: If I got that kite, then I would have one 
kite. She was also predictive and seeing the abstract 
into the future. W ow! The amount of cognition that 
happened in that moment is complex. 

I am sure that for the next few hours, or even days, 
she will frequently use this concept. "1 banana. 0 ne 
girl. One head. One table." All of us do this when 
we learn a new word; we keep using that word 
many times for a few days. Hold on! There is more 
to epiphany than the cognitive part of value, symbol 
and conventions. She was bubbling with exhilaration 
of understanding a new concept, and its addition 
into her consciousness. Exhilaration happened after; 
what happened before? How did she feel when the 
concept was being formed in her mind? 

What was it like to be learning? 

Let me assume that something happened when she 
was in class that initiated her thinking on the path of 
learning numbers. The shape of the number 1, the 
sound of my voice, the murmur of her friends, a child 
who loudly said, "Teacher, he is pushing me...", the 
black colour of the board, the table, smell of things 
around her, the breeze blowing through the window, 
sound of a hawker marketing his wares, maybe there 
was some other memory playing in her mind.... 
Human minds are not static at any point. Numerous 
things happen which lead to her consciousness at 
that moment. It is not mere thinking. I should ask, 
what was the state of her consciousness? W hat was 
it like to "be" the way she was before, and in that 
epiphanic moment? 

Am I being too speculative? Actually no, I really want 
to understand how she learnt that abstract idea at that 
moment. What was it like to be her, and what did 
she do then, and what happened that made her do 
what she did? 

She was aware that she learnt, so if I am able to 
describe her consciousness in detail - physical, 
cognitive, affective and all aspects of her 
consciousness - I might find something interesting 
about how the epiphany happened. M any things 


coming together led to that epiphanic moment. Some 
factors contribute logic (moving from what she heard 
others say, to arriving at an understanding of the 
value of 1), some form feelings and attitude towards 
this logical process, and some others make her feel 
a certain way about this entire process of learning. 
Simply put, the state she was in had one part, what 
she did with the sound "ek", the image "1"; and an 
attitude towards it, wonder, doubt, surprise, liking, 
etc. Similarly, she was perceiving everything around 
her the way she was then, and things around her 
determined her consciousness too. 

But why worry about feelings and emotions in 
mathematics! But we have to. W e cannot ignore 
the way we feel about something. That primer on 
phenomenology that I read a while ago, starts with 
the basic idea that when we are conscious, all things 
around us that are already there, become the way 
we perceive them. We perceive things and even 
ideas and concepts and form an image that fits into 
our Self. 0 ur memories, self-image, and the way we 
see it, determine our perception of it. For example, 
there are potato chips on this table near me. But I see 
a plastic cover (which I dislike), with chips packed 
in a disordered manner (Ugh!).The chips were very 
tempting when the man was frying them, and I 
promptly bought them. But they are not tempting 
at all at this moment. Now I see them with the 
awareness of the plastic cover, the disarray and that 
fried chips are unhealthy. M y perception of packed 
chips enters my consciousness attached with all those 
memories, feelings, knowledge and emotions. At 
the same time, my consciousness now is determined 
by the pack of chips too. Now I am someone who 
regrets buying this pack of chips. 

It is the same with ideas and concepts too, whether 
they are numbers, operations, gravity or inertia. We 
feel a certain way about things we have learnt. When 
I remember multiplication I feel an exhilaration 
remembering how I used to happily multiply two 
3 digit numbers in my mind. But when I think of 
integration, I have a sinking feeling atthe pit of my 
stomach remembering how I struggled to understand 
it and never did. Feelings, emotions and desires are 
an integral part of our perception of things around us. 
It is a two-way relationship between objects and our 
consciousness. 

Learning is essentially led by a cognitive process. 

But this cognitive process is dependent and 
constantly influenced by the attitude towards it: 
liking, desire, wonder. This attitude automatically 
brings emotions into the learning process. At every 
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step of the learning process she 
has to continue liking it. One 
stray thought could have taken 
her elsewhere. If her focus had 
shifted towards the colour of the 
blackboard, she would have been 
contemplating something else 
altogether. Moreover, at the end 
she has to also like how she felt 
when she understood symbol, 
convention, value in their abstruse 
form. These feelings, qualia as it is 
called, determines the process she moves 
along; and for that she has to be conscious of her 
consciousness. She has to be self-conscious, and 
intentionally navigate herself through the process. 
0 niy then did it become an epiphanic moment. 



Some of us teachers imagine only the intentional 
part, and the logical sequence, and that informs the 
way we plan our classes. Some others go to the other 
extreme and only worry about qualia - how children 
are feeling - resulting in almost sidelining the 
cognitive. W e either reduce it to cognition, or reduce 
it to pleasure or joy. Well, some of us only imagine 
the self-consciousness and decide that this child is 
not concentrating. She is not willing to concentrate, 
and we leave it at that. 

What if... 

What if rather than looking out the window and 
smiling at her the way I did, I had done something 
else. What if I had just shrugged, or walked past 
her indifferently, or said, "Why don't you do this 
fun exercise I have given!". I would have intruded 
in her consciousness in a disconcerting manner, 
which would have affected the qualia. It could 
have dramatically changed the way she was at that 
moment. She could have ceased to like what was 
happening to her at that moment, the way she liked 
it. Though she had fulfilled all epistemological 
conditions for learning, she would not have liked 
what she learnt. Worse still, she could have thought, 
"M aybe what I said is incorrect. M aybe there are 
more than one things in a kite..." 


mattered to her, she figured out how to go about it, 
she felt good about it, and she learnt the right thing. 
Every step of the process, every object she added 
to the cognitive process, driven by her own desire 
to own a kite, were intended by her own self. The 
learning had a strong element of her subjectivity. She 
completed the final, most important part of learning: 
liking what she had learnt, how she had learnt, and 
affirming to herself that she had indeed learnt herself. 
That maintained integrity with her consciousness. 
That made it authentic! 

The smile in her eyes was an authentic smile! The 
smile was telling me, "I thought of this. I arrived at an 
understanding. I like it. This is mine. Now this is part 
of ‘me’". 

Thank you. Prof. Amitabh Bhattacharya for narrating this 
incident during a M athematics workshop way back in 
2007. Every time I think about it, I get a richer explanation 
of how the child might have learnt. N eedless to say, this is 
a fictional account written in first person. 



There is one more important step to the process 
of learning - I would say the most important part: 
We always limit our imagination of the process 
of learning by saying, learning should happen 
autonomously. In this situation, she learnt all this by 
herself only. I did not go into her mind and tweak 
her consciousness. From the beginning to the end, it 
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